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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XIX. NUMBER 
AFTER MUSK OX IN LABRADOR. 
HUNTER. 
(Being a continuation of the story, “The Rejuvenation of a Sportsman,” in our August 


1906, number, but complete in itself.) 


After my return from our winter’s 

ting and trapping away in that 
aorthern land I brought with me my 
‘we companions, Frank Paul and Tom 
wu. /th. I started in to show them life in 
a large city, and did my best to have 
them enjoy it; and they did to a certain 
extent, but they soon tired of it and | 
eould see within two weeks that they 
were longing for the forest. 

Finally Frank told me that he and 
Tom would go home and wait till 1 was 
ready to go again. I told him that I was 
ready then. 

In a few days we had all preparations 
made and were on board a steamer bound 
for St. Johns, Newfoundland. It was 
August, and we made a pleasant trip to 
St. Johns. There we took steamer for 
Labrador. We landed there and waited 
a few days, when we took a trading 
steamer bound for Hudson’s Bay with 
supplies for the Hudson Bay Fur Com 
pany. Our trip was uneventful, we 
landing on the northern shore of Hud- 
son’s Bay October 14, 1884. 

Here was a Hudson’s Bay trading 
post with all its usual surroundings. 
The factor was a genial man and 
welcomed us heartily. We were given 
comfortable quarters, and I explained to 


the factor that we wanted to get away 
into the interior to hunt and trap, and 
that 1 wanted to go where musk ox could 
be found. He sent a man to me named 
Henri. who was French and Indian. He 
eould talk all the mixed tongues of that 
northern land and had been about as far 
into the interior as anyone. He was not 
large, but strong and wiry. I was 
pleased with him, and hired him. I ex- 
plained what we were after and that we 
wanted to get out and camp for the win- 
ter. He told us that he could take care 
of us, but that there was no time to lose, 
as winter would soon be on. We had our 
supplies and two good canoes with us, 
and were ready in a day. 

Henri said that we would go about 
100 miles north and that he would ar- 
range with his brother for other men to 
come to us with dog teams when the 
snow came. We started on October 17th, 
and going by river about fifty miles, car 
ried over a mile into a lake. Then there 
was another carry to another lake. Then 
we went out into a stream and down that 
till we had gone about 100 miles from 
our starting point. 

The weather had been delightful, with 
frosty nights and sunny days, but the 
days were short, and we would always 
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start as svon as we could see at all. There 
was plenty of game. We saw several 
bear and many caribou, shooting one of 
the latter for food. Occasionally we saw 
a few geese and ducks, but most of them 
had gone south. 

We selected a sheltered place for our 
camp in a deep valley back a short dis- 
tance from the main stream at a place 
where the valley made a sudden bend, 
thereby protecting us on all sides. This 
valley was well timbered with spruce and 
birch. We at once went to work on a 
cabin, and being four strong men we 
soon built it; and it was a good one. We 
made the outer wall of good-sized logs. 
Fitting each in place, we would then lift 
it up and place a smooth layer of moss 
between and let it down in place again. 
In this way it was made perfectly tight. 
Then inside we built up an inner wall 
with small straight poles, leaving a space 
of about six inches between and packed 
this space in tight with moss. There was a 
great abundance of moss, as the open 
ground is covered with it from six inches 
to a foot deep. We made a good fire- 
place and a stick and mud chimney, and 
when it was completed we knew that with 
plenty of wood for fire we could defy 
the coldest weather. 

Next we built a log store house, but 
did not take any pains to make it cold- 
proof, as we could store our fresh meats 
there, and only wanted it to keep the 
meat and other supplies and furs safe. 

Next we cut and gathered a great pile 
of wood. We worked faithfully, and 
after we had what I thought must be 
enough Henri still thought best to put up 
more, so we worked two more days and 
then we were ready for cold weather. 
We had plenty of flour and bacon and 
other supplies for the winter; provided, 


of course, that we seeured plenty of 


yame and used our other supplies with 
good judgment. 


It is now cold weather and ice is com- 
mencing to form along the edges of th» 
streams and lakes. We start in to hunt 
and trap. I hunt, and Henri goes with 
me at first, while Frank and Tom go to- 
gether and put out a line of traps; firs: 
one line is put out and gone over by thei 
together; then together they put our an 
other line, and after that each has his 
own line to attend to. I insist that th» 
lines are put out in loops, so that each 
will come back to the camp at night, as 
I know it to be the safest way, and I co 
not want any accidents to happen. 


Henri and I hunt at first for bear, as 
we want their hides for covering and 
their fat for use during that long winter 
that is coming on rapidly, and we know 
that Mr. Bruin will soon retire to his 
winter quarters. The first day we got 
one, and had a fine hide and about ten 
gallons of fat. We also got a good ecari- 
bou and therefore had some fine meat and 
a warm skin. We killed several caribou, 
and our store house looked good with the 
quarters hanging up in it. Two more 
bears we secured, and then Henri said 
that he doubted our getting any more, 
as their tracks in the light snow could 
not be found. 


Soon after this, as Henri and I were 
hunting, he stopped and pointing back of 
an uprooted root of a tree, said, ‘‘There 
is a bear in there.’’ Looking carefully 
[ could see steam coming out on the 
frosty air. The uppey part of the root 
was hung down over and coming to the 
ground had made a sheltered place, and 
each end had been stuffed full of weeds 
and moss. Inside Mr. Bear had a cozy 
home. Henri at once proceeded to cap- 
ture him. He stationed me at one side, 
and going to the end of the root eaught 
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A well mounted specimen of musk ox. 


hold of the moss and weeds and at- 
tempted to pull them out. But they 
were frozen in so hard that he could not 
move them. We at once heard the bear 
moving inside and were surprised that he 
should awake so easy. Henri at once 
went with his ax and cut a hand spike 
and sharpened one end to a point. Com- 
ing back he drove it with a powerfut 
blow through the frozen moss into the 
cave and wrenching it sideways broke a 
large hole into the opening. Instantly a 
great black body crashed out, tearing 
away the balance of the moss. Coming 
so unexpectedly, | was not prepared, 
and fired so suddenly that I only slightly 
wounded him. In an instant he was on 
me, knocking me down. His momentum 
was so great that he went away over and 
beyond me, and then I heard Henri’s 
rifle. I scrambled to my feet and again 
heard Henri’s rifle crack, but looking I 
saw the great brute almost upon me. 
With a spring to one side, I fired as he 
passed. He did not notice me, but went 
directly for Henri. I dared not fire 


(3) 





again, as the bear was directly between 
us. I yelled ‘‘Shoot!’’ and dropped to 
the ground so that Henri’s bullet would 
go over me. I could see my gritty little 
man standing untlinchingly, and when 
the bear was within twenty feet of him 
his rifle cracked and down went bruin 
with Henri’s bullet through his brain. 
It had all happened much quicker 
than I can tell it and we had not time to 
think or to get nervous; but now that it 
was all over I admit that 1 got shaky, 
and as | took Henri’s hand I could see 
that it was a little shaky, too. 
simply said : 
sleep yet.’’ 


Henri 
‘*That damn bear no go to 


Frank and Tom were having good suc- 
cess trapping, and were content. I was 
never so well and strong, and was in my 
true home. Oh! that glorious land with 
its beautiful views and glistening, frost- 
bespangled forests! Its wonderful moun- 
tain peaks and deep valleys! Its broad 
barrens and frozen lakes! 

Henri and I had lots of meat in the 
store house, but he insisted on putting 
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away more. He had carried in every 


part of all the animals that we killed, as — 


he wanted all of the refuse for the dogs 
when they came. So we hunted on and 
added more to our stock. ‘There was now 
about six inches of snow, and one day we 
struck a track that was at first a puzzle 
to us. We thought at first that it was a 
bear, as the snow was dry and the track 
was not plain, but finally after following 
it some distance we decided that it was a 
man’s track and his feet wound with 
cloth or hides. We shouted and fired, 
but got no response. Henri could not 
account for a man’s being there, but fin- 
ally he said that the man was lost, as he 
was not keeping any direction, and that 
he was weak, as his steps were irregular. 
We followed on rapidly till we saw night 
coming and then turned and hurried to 
camp. Not getting in till after dark, we 
found Frank and Tom worried about us. 
We told them about the lone track in the 
wilderness and all of us were much 
wrought up over the matter. 

Next day I told Frank and Tom to 
come with us, and we went rapidly to 
the place where we had turned back, and 
then followed on as fast as we could 
travel. He had made a great loop, and 
as we followed on we soon saw that we 
were heading back toward our camp. 
About 3 in the afternoon we came to our 
track where we had gone out, and here 
he had stopped, as shown by his tracks, 
and then had taken our tracks for the 
camp. This was within about a mile of 
the camp. We hurried to the camp and 
going in found him lying on the floor. 
He had got to the provisions and had 
eaten no one knows how much. In his 
hand was a piece of meat, and we could 
see that he had eaten a lot of food. He 
was insensible and almost dead. We took 
off some of his rags and found that he 


was just a shadow, with bones almost 
through the skin. We unwound his feet 
and found them badly frozen. His com- 
ing into the warm room had thawed them 
and they were turning black. ‘Tom shook 
his head and said, ‘‘ No use; he die.’’ We 
all knew that it was a hopeless case, but 
did all possible for him; but he never re- 
gained consciousness and died before 
morning. 

I searched his remnants of clothing 
for some clue with which to identify him, 
but could find nothing. He was a white 
man, and, | thought, an Englishman. His 
age would be hard to determine, as he 
might have been twenty-five and he 
might have been forty-five. His emaci- 
ated condition made him look old, but no 
grey showed in his hair or beard, which 
were brown. 

Here was, no doubt, an unwritten trag- 
edy—another victim of that mysterious 
north who holds her secrets and from 
which man tries in vain to wrest them; 
that silent North mto which man goes for 
pleasure and profit and for renown and 
glory, and from which many a brave man 
never returns. 

Who was this man? Where did he 
come from? Perhaps he had wandered 
a great distance, and perhaps not far. 
He had no arms. He was lost, and may 
our good Lord pity a lost man without 
arms in that vast wilderness. We buried 
him and marked his grave. We would 
have given much to have saved his life, 
and probably could if we had found him 
before he had reached our cabin. 

One good thing about the above inci- 
dent was that it served as a warning to 
all our party to be very careful about 
getting lost. I talked with the men and 
told each that at any time that any of 
them were doubtful where they were to 
at once camp and not leave that spot till 
(4) 
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we found them. We also agreed upe. 
firing signals so that all could under- 
stand what the other was in need of. 


Soon the snow got. deep and the 
weather grew severely cold. All water 
was frozen over and we did nothing ex- 
cept attend to the traps. We got some 
beautiful skins. Red and white foxes 
were plentiful, and one black and two 
silver greys were caught. Lynx, bob- 
eats, mink and otter and many others 
were caught. 

— 

It was now December and there was 
but little daylight, although the northern 
lights, with the reflection from the snow, 
made it possible to go about and attend 
to the traps, and even to shoot with fair 
success. The weather was very cold, often 
going to 40 below, but we did not suffer 
with it, as we were well prepared and 
knew how to protect ourselves. 

On December 20th the dog teams came 
with two Eskimos, and we made prepara- 
tions to go on a trip away farther north 
into a country where Henri assured us 
that musk ox were to be found. They 
had brought with them a lot of dried fish 
for the dogs, also some flour, and their 
own clothing, ete. The men were short, 
stocky, robust fellows, and all were used 
to handling dogs; one of them, as well as 
Henri, had before been in the country 
where we were going. While staying 
there we fed the dogs from the refuse 
that we had saved from our game, sav- 
ing the dried fish, as they were lighter, to 
take with us. 

We had dried a lot of meat to take 
along, and with some flour and other 
supplies we took enough for at least a 
month’s rations for ourselves and about 
the same for the dogs. This would make 
it possible for us to travel directly away 
for two weeks, and in case we should 
kill game, it would add to the distance 
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that we could go. I talked the matter all 
over with Henri and insisted that we 
should leave at the end of each day’s 
journey a day’s rations for men and 
dogs, so in returning that we would be 
sure not to starve, and doing it in that 
way it would lighten our load and we 
would not be earrying the supplies both 
ways over the same road. There were 
six men of us with twelve dogs, and a 
day’s rations lightened the load quite a 
bit. 

Four days after they came we started. 
We fastened our cabin up securely be- 
fore leaving, and started under the 
dimness of the northern lights. long be- 
fore the short daylight came. Our two 
Esquimos took charge of the dogs, and 
away they went with the heavily loaded 
sledges, while we on our snowshoes went 
merrily forth into that frozen North 
from which so many do not return. We 
made good time, traveling about five 
hours and then stopping just long 
enough for the dogs and ourselves to 
eat a small allowance. Our portion was 
a little dried meat and some hot tea, 
without which those northern men would 
think themselves in poor shape. 

The sun showed for about two hours, 
and then was gone, and on we went into 
that dim, mysterious light; but our men 
never halted. Ahead, straight as a com- 
pass would point, they go, and we stop 
in about four hours more and camp. 
First of all a big fire is made and 
spread out over quite a space of ground. 
This soon melts the snow and the ground 
is bare. After the ground is well heated 
the fire is moved to the side, away from 
the wind—-if there is any wind—and 
then our thick duck lean-to is put up over 
the ground where the fire has been and 
facing the new fire. The spruce boughs 
are laid down on the hot earth and our 
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bedding spread on them, and our beds 
are ready. During the time that this is 
being done the dogs have been fed and 
our own suppers prepared and eaten. A 
great pile of wood has been cut and we 
are ready for a night’s sleep. We find 
that our beds are warm and the heat in 
the ground will last all night. We wrap 
our blankets around us and with the fur 
robes over us lie down to sleep, leaving 
one man to keep the fire going till mid- 
night, when another takes his place. We 
are sleeping in the open air with the 
thermometer about 40 below, but we 
sleep as well and as comfortable as you 
do in your steam-heated rooms. 

We are awakened at 5 in the morning 
and soon a hot breakfast is ready for us, 
with steaming tea. The dogs have been 
well fed and have completed their break- 
fast. Now we fix the supplies that we 
are to leave for our return trip. The 
men bend down a tall, straight sapling 
and we have the provisions ready, tied 
up in a tight bundle. I have with me 
some strong copper wire, and with this 
we fasten the bundle to the sapling’s top, 
leaving about three feet of wire between 
the sapling and the bundle. Then they 
release the sapling carefully and the 
weight of the bundle holds it down some- 
what, so that it hangs from the top, 
which being bent over keeps the bundle 
about fifteen feet from the ground, so 
that nothing can get at it. This we re- 
peat at each night’s stopping place, and 
all agree that it is well, as none feel any 
danger as to our supplies for our return 
trip. You may think that this would 
become monotonous, but I assure you 
that each day was full of interest and 
enjoyment. 

Tracks of the wild creatures were 
crossed and many of them seen. Great 
Arctic hares would flit past, and some- 


times stop to gaze in wonder at the 
strange sight that was passing. We saw 
oceasionally moose tracks and some eari- 
bou tracks, but saw none of them till the 
fifth day out, when just as the sun ap- 
peared we saw four caribou crossing a 
short distance ahead of us. Frank, Tom 
and I at once fired, killing three of them. 
We were highly elated over this, as it 
would add several days to our supplies 
and we could make our trip that much 
longer. We skinned and dressed them 
quickly, as they would freeze at once, 
end our dogs had their fill from the offal. 
Then we loaded the meat on the sledges, 
which just about took the place of the 
amount of food that we had used and left 
forourreturn. At ournextstopping place 
we left the caribou meat and used it for 
ourselves and the dogs, so it was several 
days before we need use any of our orig- 
inal food. We had been passing through 
a country with long stretches of barrens, 
without timber, except occasionally 
strips and islands of spruce, with here 
and there a hardwood ridge. After about 
ten days’ travel we began to find a more 
broken and mountainous country. Away 
to the northwest we could catch the 
glimpse of high mountain ranges with 
great peaks towering into the clouds. 
We are going over a route that two of 
our men had traveled before, so we are 
sure of our destination, and although the 
traveling is slower, as we have at times 
to help the dogs through bad places and 
up steep hillsides, we make fairly good 
headway. At the end of fourteen days 
we come to the country where Henri had 
been before with a party to hunt musk 
ox. He told us of that hunt. His party 
had found a herd of them, and getting 
near had turned their dogs loose on them. 
The musk ox at once formed in a round 
buneh, the bulls on the outside with the 
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cows and young in the center, and stood 
fighting off the dogs. Then his party had 
fired into the bunch and then rushed in 
with axes and spear and knives and 
slaughtered the entire lot of about 
twenty. They had taken the skins alone, 
except what meat they needed for them- 
selves and dogs. 

I told them all that I would have no 
such butchery. That I wanted two heads 
for mounting and two skins for robes and 
that each man could have one skin. That 
would eall for six, and more must not be 
killed unless we needed them for meat. 
Frank and Tom could understand this, 
but the others could not, and I could see 
that they were dissatisfied; but I ex- 
plained to Henri and he then made the 
other two understand why I would not 
slaughter. 

Of course, we might not see one, but 
my hopes were high and I fully expected 
to find them, especially as we had added 
to our supplies with the three caribou. 
The country where we now were was 
mountainous, with high peaks in the dis- 
tance. Where we were it was high pla- 
teau country, with deep valleys and steep 
rocky sides. The upland was barren, but 
in the valley was plenty of timber. We 
went down into a valley when we came 
to what Henri knew to be the same 
country where they had killed their musk 
ox. In this valley we found a deep cav- 
ern in one of the walls with heavy timber 
and the frozen stream in front. We 
built a great fire near the mouth of the 
eave, and the smoke went outside all 
right, and soon the entire place was 
warm and comfortable. This was a 
great relief to us as we had been four- 
teen days outdoors with the thermometer 
at about 40 below. We brought in great 
quantities of spruce boughs and carpeted 
the floor, and then ate and slept, the men 
changing to keep the fire going. 
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The next day we started out to hunt 
musk ox. We left the dogs and one of 
the Eskimos at the eave, but I could see 
that Henri was not satisfied at leaving 
the dogs, as he said that we needed them 
to round up the game if we found any. 
We hunted all day, but saw nothing. 
We returned to our comfortable cave and 
took our comfort in that warm shelter. 
Our Eskimo had rigged up a lot of snares 
for rabbits, of which there were many, 
and the next morning we had six, which 
we cooked for a change and to save our 
other food. I told him to eatch all that he 
could. while we hunted for something 
larger. Next day we saw no musk ox, 
but on our way home and near camp we 
eame on two earibou, killing them both. 
Our Eskimo hurried to camp and soon 
was back with the dogs, and we carried 
fortune 
pleased me greatly, as it added so much 
to our food supply both for men and 
dogs. We hunted two more days, but 
saw nothing. 

Then I proposed to take the dogs and 
six days’ supplies ond go on to the north 


them in with us. This good 


and see what we could find. In ease we 
killed nomeat we could travel onward for 
three or four days and then return to 
our cave. But if we got meat then we 
eould prolong our trip to suit our cir- 
cumstances. Our loads being light, we 
could go much faster than before. They 
all agreed and we started onward again, 
all noting the landmarks carefully so as 
to be sure that we could not lose the loca- 
tion of our home cave. 

The second day we ran across a lone 
earibou and killed it; this was encourag- 
ing. We found a sheltered place in a ra- 
vine and camped near where the caribou 
was killed, and our dogs soon cleaned up 
the refuse. We decided to hunt from 
this point for a day or two, so fixed up 
spruce and made a comfortable camp. 
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The next day I told Henri to take one 
of the Eskimos with him and go to the 
east, while I would take Frank and Tom 
and go to the west. About two miles 
from the camp I saw Frank, who was 
ahead, drop down and motion for us to 
drop, which we did. He crawled back to 
us and told us that there was a herd of 
animals which he thought were musk ox 
lying down just beyond the ridge. I 
raised up carefully, and going forward 
Yes, 
they were musk ox all right, and a thrill 
of joy went through me to think that at 
last I had found what I had traveled so 
far to find. We went back a little ways, 


a few steps could just see them. 


and then to one side, so as to get the wind 
just right, then carefully ap- 
proached them. 


and 


3y crawling we got within 250 yards 
of them and then I carefully examined 
them with the glass and counted twenty- 
three. I picked out what I thought were 
the two finest bulls, which were close to- 
gether at one side of the bunch, and then 
handed the glass to Frank. He looked 
carefully, then Tom looked, and I told 
them to pick out theirs, but that they 
must not shoot at my two bulls, as I 
wanted to know for sure that I did the 
killing myself. Then I cautioned them 
that under no circumstances must they 











“I carefully examined them with the glass and counted twenty-three.” 
































shoot but two each, and that but seven 
must be killed except to protect ourselves. 

Finally weall aimed carefully and fired 
together at the word. The herd sprang 
to their feet at once and we all 
again. 


fired 
I felt sure of my two, although 
We had not 
arisen, but were lying in the snow, and 


both were on their feet. 


they could not at once locate us; but they 
were alarmed, and started to run, not 
away from us, however, but in a direc- 
tion so that they were keeping about the 
same distance. As they ran I saw two 
down in the snow; then another dropped, 
and then another, so four went down. 
They had bunched up so that we could 
not tell which was which as they ran 
through the snow. I told Frank and Tom 
to fire again, but I did not fire. We saw 
another drop, and then the herd went 
We fol- 
lowed and soon found another, so we had 
six of them, and I was more than satis- 
fied. 


over a hill and was out of sight. 


We shook hands joyfully over our 
success. 

We at once fell to work skinning and 
dressing, and made as quick work as pos- 
sible. We were just finishing the fifth 
one when, hearing something, we looked 
up, and there came our Eskimo that we 
had left at the camp with the dogs and 
sledges. He had heard our shots and 
knew that it meant meat of some kind, suo 
had taken the dogs and come on. We 
loaded his sledges and finished skinning 
the others, and with the six beautiful 
skins and three magnificent 
went to camp. I had identified my two 
beyond a doubt, knowing them by their 
size and the places where they were hit. 
Our Eskimo and Tom went back for the 
balance of the meat and to feed the dogs 
from the refuse. 

We were happy over our success and 
waited impatiently for Henri to come, 


heads we 
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which he soon did. He was pleased also, 
but a little sore because he was not with 
us. I told him I believed that one of 
them, at least, did not go far, and he, 
knowing their habits, said it would be no 
trouble to follow for a day or two and 
get the whole herd if we wished. I told 
him that one more was enough; that we 
really had enough but 
would see. 


now, that we 

Now we were more than supplied with 
food for men and dogs and need have no 
fear of famine. The following day we 
went on their trail and about half a mile 
away found one lying frozen stiff in the 
snow. We skinned him and took him to 
camp and would use the carcass for the 
dogs. 

We all thought of our warm cave and 
at once we started back with the skins 
and heads and what meat the dogs could 
haul. We found our cave undisturbed, 
but saw some wolf tracks about, no doubt 
called there by the smell of the meat. ‘The 
next day we sent the Eskimos back for 
the balance of the meat and we took the 
hides and heads into the cave, thawed 
them out, seraped and dressed them and 
stretched them out to dry. Our Eskimos 
would not be back until the next day, and 
we rested and talked and cut some wood 
and kept warm. ‘That night we heard 
wolves howling and knew that there was 
quite a pack, but we could not catch a 
glimpse of them. About noon the next 
day our men returned with the balance 
of the meat, and they told us about the 
wolves that they had seen, and that a 
great pack had followed them at a dis- 
tance till they turned down into the tim- 
ber. ‘The wolves of the far North are 


mostly black, with occasionally a brown 
one, and on rare occasions a white one. 
They are a large, brawny brute, and 
about as large as our big gray prairie 
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wolf, possibly a little larger. Our prai- 
rie big gray is a coward beyond question, 
and need never be feared, but these 
northern wolves are fighters, and when 
maddened by hunger attack man 
without any hesitation. The smell of our 
meat had called them, and we knew that 
they would stay around waiting for food. 
We piled all of our meat in the mouth of 
the cave and brought the dogs inside. 


will 


With a big fire going and our supper 


over, we were a jolly, happy _ lot. 
Our hunt had been a _ success, and 
seven fine hides and _ three heads 
were there well cared for and safe 
from harm. We had lots of food 
on hand and our trail was stocked 


with food. Why should we not be happy? 
In an hour or two we began to hear the 
wolves howl, and soon we could see them 
flitting around in front of our cave, but 
never standing still for a moment. Henri 
told us all to keep perfectly quiet and 
they would get bolder and come nearer, 
and to wait till he gave the word to fire, 
and then each man shoot at separate 
ones, and that we might get some of 
them, and that their hides were fine. In 
about an hour they had gathered in a 
large pack and approached our cave so 
close that we could see what seemed hun- 
dreds of glittering eyes shining at us. 
Then Henri told us to aim between their 
eyes, each shooting directly in front, and 
to keep right on firing as long as we 
could see one of them. 

He gave the word, and those six ri- 
fles roared and re-roared; and we kept 
at it, each firing six to eight shots. Then 
two of them took birch bark torches and 
we all went out carefully, watching for 
wounded ones, several of which were 
down, and which we shot as we carefully 
approached. From around us we could 
see occasionally a pair of gleaming eyes, 


but we soon heard faint howls which 
gradually grew fainter, and we knew 
that what was left alive had fled away. 
We then counted them and found four- 
teen big black ones and two brown ones. 
We dragged them up to the light of our 
fire and all went to work, and soon six- 
teen fine wolf skins were added to our 
store. Henri said: ‘‘ Now we have lots of 
dog meat,’’ and I learned that while 
dogs would not eat wolf from choice 
they would do so readily when they cou!’ 
not get other food. 

We were now ready to return to our 
permanent camp, but having pleuty of 
dog food and the finest of meat for our- 
selves we were in no hurry to go, anid cic- 
cided to stay for about a week and see 
what we could find in that far-away spot. 
If we had not had our warm cave we 
would have started directly back. We 
piled the wolf carcases up and buried 
them a foot or more deep with snow ; ther 
carrying water from our hole in the ice 
we poured it over the snow, and it soun 
froze into solid ice that an animal could 
not well get through. We did this as an 
emergency act, not knowing what might 
be in store for us—and there was a lot 
of dog food. 

We hunted out in different direct.ons 
each day, but went slowly and made 
short trips, as we really needed noth:2g. 
Frank, ‘lom and | usually went together. 
One night Henri came in excited, saying 
that they had sighted ‘‘the great herd’’ 
of caribou. 1 had heard much about 
this “‘great herd.’’ Hunters from the 


far North claimed that in the winter 
there was one great herd of caribou that 
was beyond enumeration, and that the 
odd ones and small bands were merely 
scattering ones. While doubtful as to 
the great number as told of, yet I 
thought that no doubt they had seen 
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bands of several hundred and possibly a 
thousand. I wished to see them, so the 
next morning at about 5 o’clock we 
started, and just as the sun appeared, 
which was about 11 o’clock, we sighted 
them—and such a sight as it was! To 
the north they covered the earth, and as 
far to the east and west as we could see. 
They were moving slowly eastward, dig- 


ging through the snow, and feeding as 
they went. 

We approached to within 200 yards 
crawling, and then, all lying down in the 
snow, we watched them. They were all 
without horns except some of the young 
stags—or a doe might occasionally have 
small horns. 
tion. 


They were in good condi- 
They would dig down to the moss 
and stand and eat and then dig some 
more. Some were lying down, some 
standing and some feeding; but they 
were drifting eastward, and as the herd 
passed along, the stationary ones would 
start on and follow. None appeared to 
separate from the main body. We re- 
mained still and as they drifted they 
came nearer to us till some were within 
fifty yards. Then an old doe appeared 
to take notice of us and stood still, look- 
ing at us. She stamped the snow with 
her fore foot, and then the others began 
to take notice; they gathered around and 
stood looking us over. Still others came 
till there were hundreds of them stand- 
ing around, affording one of the great- 
est sights I ever saw. They gradually 
worked nearer till they were within 
twenty feet of us. Finally the old doe 
appeared to get our scent, for she 
snorted and whirled and all ran off 
about 200 yards and then turned and 
looked at us. 

I had not thought of killing any, but 
there was one big stag with a smooth 
coat that was pure white and I wanted 
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that hide, so I told Frank to shoot him, 
which he did. The herd was at once in 
They 
started on a trot and soon all were mov- 
ing. While the men were skinning the 
earibou I stood and watched that vast 
body of splendid animals. 


motion and went right on east. 


As far as I 
eould see to the north, east and west 
were caribou. They were trotting six 
or eight miles an hour, and from the 
time they started till we went out of 
sight of them it was at least two hours, 
so the herd could not have been 
than eighteen miles long, with the east- 
ern end, which I had not seen at all, to 


be accounted for: and when we left 


less 


there were as many going as ever. 

The ‘‘great herd’’ was now an estab- 
lished fact to us all, and it certainly was 
the greatest sight that I ever saw. We 
could see to the north at least four miles, 
so the herd was at least four miles wide. 
We know that it was at least twenty 
miles long, and it might have been fifty. 
Estimating its size at four miles by 
twenty miles, with twenty animals to 
the acre, which would be a low estimate, 
there were over a million of them. 

What an immense body of animal life 
that was, and what a wonderful provi- 
sion of nature which 
that frigid country to subsist. 
their food suply is unlimited. 
grows everywhere in that northern land, 
and had it not been for the wolves the 
earibou would have multiplied so that 
they would have covered all the North 
down to the edge of their food supply. 
The wolves destroy vast numbers of 
them, especially the young. We divided 
the meat of our caribou among us and 
carried it to camp, and then we talked 
of that wonderful sight and felt that the 
view of that vast herd alone was an 
abundant reward for all of our labor. 


allows them in 
But 


Moss 
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‘I had not thought of killing any, but there was one big stag 


with a beautiful coat that I wanted.” 


Some more wolves visited us and two 
more fine skins were added to our store. 
Finally we started back, having stayed 
at that comfortable cave nearly a month. 
It was now February; our days were 
beginning to lengthen a little and we 
could see the sun for some time. We 
took all of our skins and a lot of dried 
meat and plenty of dog meat. Our 
dogs were fat and hearty and we were all 
in fine health as we started homeward. 
We made each day’s journey the same 
as we did in coming, camping at th 
same places and finding our supplies 
safe at each place, except at one poiut 
some animal had succeeded in getting 
the bundle down. Henri said it was a 
wolverine. 


We reached our cabin in the fourteen 
days without any unusual incident on 
the way. We did not want to keep the 
dogs, as we did not care to feed them, so 
after a few days’ rest we sent them with 
the two Eskimos back to the trading 
post. We loaded them with all the skins 
that we had, except the fox and lighter 
furs, and to deliver 
them to the factor, writing him to take 
eare of them for us till we came, which 
would be when the ice was out of the 
streams and lakes. Then we settled 
down to our old life again. The men re- 
set the traps and I went with first one 
and then another. Now the days were 


gave directions 


getting longer and at last in April the 
sun began to melt the snow a little in 
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the middle of the day. The 
formed and the traveling was better and 
with our skees we could make great dis- 


erust 


tances with ease. 


Frank and Henri began to talk of 
and all watched for bear tracks. 


Finally one had ventured out and Henri 


bear 


and ‘Tom came in with a beautiful skin 
Now bear hunting was our main oceupa- 
tion, and many were the exciting hunts 
that we had, with sometimes a spice of 
danger mixed with it, but with no wors« 
accident than a few scratches that Toro 
got by being too careless. 

At last the 


spring came on. 


ice melt and 


reese 
COSC 


began to 
The wild and 
ducks came from the South and nature 
We gath 


ered the traps and began to prepare for 


began to come again to life. 

our trip to the trading post. Finally 
one bright, sunny day, we bade farewu]: 
to our home and with our canoes 
we went up the river, at times having to 
use a line to pull up the swift places. 
Then we came to the lake and thence 
crossed over the carry. Then we went 
down the other river and soon arrived at 
the trading post. The factor was glad 


to see us. We found our two Eskimos 
had faithfully delivered our skins, ete., 
and that all were in the best of order. | 
settled with Henri and gave him some 
extra presents. 

We that a 
there soon and that we could get away, 
and then we began to talk as to our fu- 
ture plans. I did not want to go home, 


and Frank and Tom both decide’ that 


found steamer was due 
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they did not want to go. That night 
the Northland had cast its lure over us 
all and we wanted more of it. I taiked 
with the factor and he said that if we 
wanted more, to take the next tracing 
steamer and go on away up the Labra- 
dor coast with them. He explained that 
the steamer would stop at different pests 
and would sometimes lie at a post a 
week or two, and sometimes even longer, 
and that we could make trips into tlie 
interior; that we would go to the North 
far enough so that the sun would not set 
at all, and if we wanted strange adven- 
ture in a strange land, that it was there 
for us without a doubt. 

We decided to do this, and then he ar- 
ranged with the factor to send all of our 
trophies, skins and furs to New York 
for us. I consigned them to the proper 
people and wrote my orders and direc- 
tions fully as to what to do with them, 
and when all was done we were satistied 
with our experience so far, and began 
eagerly to speculate on what was in 
store for us in the future. 

At last the steamer came and [| ar- 
ranged with the captain for our passage 
and we took our belongings aboard. 
Then we steamed away still farther to- 
wards that mysterious North wlueh still 
beckoned to us and which had beguiled 
us with its vastness and its mysteries, 
and which we had learned to love. 

Of this journey with the ‘‘midnight 
sun’’ and its vast ice fields, aud its giant 
white bears, I may tell the readers of 
Outdoor Life further at some future 
time. 
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Deer photographed by Mr. Shiras. 


A GREAT SPORTSMAN AND HIS HOBBY. 


Among the sportsmen who have really 
done much to frame sentiment in the 
East favorable to game protection we do 
not believe that the records of any shine 
out more brightly than that of George 
Shiras 3d of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Shiras was elected a few years ago 
to serve his state in Congress, and he has 
not only acquitted himself with honor 
and eredit, but he has done much toward 
the passing of legislation favorable to 
our game. He is the author of several 
measures introduced in Congress during 
his term as representative tending to 
better the game conditions. 

But the feature connected with Mr. 
Shiras’ life that makes our heart warm 
more congenially toward him is his fond- 
ness for photographing game in prefer- 
ence to shooting it. While he is a born 
naturalist, yet he does not believe in 
hunting as some hunt, but prefers to 


take ‘‘shots’’ with his camera, or lie and 
watch for hours the actions of a brows- 
ing deer. He believes there is more 
pleasure in this kind of sport than in 
hunting these animals with the gun, and 
so, many years ago, he invented a flash- 
light apparatus for taking night pictures 
of deer, which is really an interesting 
contrivance. It can be operated so that 
the deer will take its own photograph, 
but most of his best pictures were made 
by he himself operating the instrument. 

For this automatic work Mr. Shiras 
designed, in 1894, an apparatus which, 
while successful, he later operated by 
hand. By still later improvements he can 
now so place it, when set, that any mov- 
ing object will fire the flash, and at the 
same instant the camera shutter opens 
and closes. At first he used to set the 
camera out after dark and lift it before 
daybreak. Then he arranged it so the 
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Flashlight of deer. 


firing of the flash closed the camera, 
but now it can be set out any place in 
the evening and lifted at pleasure. 

In a letter to Outdoor Life Mr. Shiras 
sends us four of his latest 
prints and writes as follows: 


flashlight 


There have been many fine pictures of 


wild game taken since the advent of 
hand cameras and quick plates, but, 
without exception, such photographs 


were taken by daylight. For many years 
the writer pursued with his noiseless 
weapon various kinds of game, and, like 
several others, obtained numerous pretty 
pictures of wild game life. 


A brief description of how these pic- 
tures are taken would not be out of place. 
Ordinarily, it is preferable to seek the 
game along the water courses, and, as 
most wild game are nocturnal in their 
habits, the writer has usually sought his 
game in a boat rigged especially for such 
purposes. 

In the bow of a light fourteen-foot 
boat is set a frame upon which two cam- 
eras are placed, focused at from thirty to 
forty feet; above this is placed a lamp 
with a strong reflector, which throws the 
rays directly in front of the boat. The 
deer feed among the lily pads and 
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grasses along the edge of the stream or 
lake. They are ordinarily frightened by 
the approach of a light, their curiosity 
being very strong and the bright rays of 
the lamp blinding them so that they can 
not see the boat or its occupants. This 
method of approaching game is_ well 
known to hunters, and is called ‘‘hunt- 
ing with a jack-light.’’ It has been the 
subject of some discussion among the 
sportsman as to whether the method is 
legitimate, some contending that it does 
not give the deer a chance for his life 
which true sport demands. That, how- 
ever, is a question which does not con- 
cern us at present, as our hunting is not 
destructive. 

Having selected a dark, warm night, 
a flashlight hunter prepares his cameras, 
lights the jack lamp, loads his flash light 
apparatus with magnesium powder, and 
in his canoe pushes out into the silent 
waters of the lake or river. The paddle 
sends the slight boat ahead so easily that 
no sound is heard except the gentle rip- 
ple, unnoticeable a boat’s length away. 
The wooded banks are wrapped in deep- 
est shadow, only the sky line along the 
crest showing their course. 

At the bow of the boat the bright eye 
of the jack-light is turned from side to 
side, cutting a channel of light through 
the waves of darkness, showing, as it 
sweeps the banks, the trunks of trees and 
tracery of foliage with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. 

Soon the quick ears of the men in the 
boat detect the sound of a deer feeding 
among the lily beds that fringe the shore. 
Knee-deep in the water, he 
contentedly about, munching his supper 
of thick green leaves. The lantern spins 
about on its pivot, and the powerful ray 
of light sweeps up and down the bank 
whence the noise came. A moment more 


is moving 
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and two bright balls shine back from un- 
der the fringe of trees; a hundred and 
fifty yards away the deer has raised his 
head and is wondering what strange, 
luminous thing is lying out on the sur 
face of the lake. Straight toward the 
mark of the shining eyes the canoe is sent 
with firm, silent strokes. The distance 
is only a hundred yards, now it is only 
fifty, and the motion of the canoe is 
checked till it is gliding forward al- 
most imperceptibly. At this point if the 
hunting were with firearm, more largely 
employed, there would be a red spurt of 





With no thought of danger. 


fire from under the jack-light, and the 
deer would be struggling and plunging 
toward the brush; but there is no sound 
or sign of life, only the slowly gaining 
light. Twenty-five yards now, and the 
question is, will he stand a moment 
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Daylight photograph of deer. 
longer? The flashlight apparatus has 
been raised well above any obstructions 
in the front of the boat, the powder lies 
in the can ready to ignite at the pull of 
a trigger; everything is in readiness for 
immediate action. Closer comes the boat, 
and still the red eyeballs watch it. What 
a strange phenomena this pretty light is! 
Nothing like it has ever been seen on the 
lake during all the days of his deerhood. 
Fifteen yards now, and the tension is 
becoming great. Suddenly there is a 
click and a white wave of light breaks 
out from the bow of the boat—deer, hills, 
trees, everything stands out for a mo- 
ment in the white glare of noonday. A 
dull report, and then a veil of inky dark- 
ness descends. Just a tenth of a second 
has elapsed, but it has been long enough 
to trace the picture of the deer on the 
plates of the cameras, and long enough 
to blind for a moment the eyes of both 
deer and men. Some place out in the 
darkness the deer makes a mighty leap; 
he has sprung toward the boat and a 
wave of water splashes over its occu- 
pants; again he springs, this time to- 


ward the bank; he is beginning to see a 
little now; and soon is heard running, 
as only a frightened deer can, away from 
the light that looked so beautiful, but 
was in fact so terrifying. What an ac- 
count he will have for his brothers and 
sisters of the forest of a thing which he 
himself would not have believed if he 
had not seen it with his own eyes! 

In the boat, as it slips away from the 
bank, the plates are being changed and 
the cameras prepared again for another 
mimic battle. 

Sometimes the pursuit is varied by let- 
ting the deer take its own picture. 

A string is passed across a runway, 
or other point where the deer are likely 
to pass, which, when touched, sets 
off the and ignites the mag- 
nesium powder. The same method can 
be used for daylight pictures, except that 
here a slender black thread is laid across 
the path, one end of which is attached to 
the shutter of the camera. The shutter 


trigger 


revolves as soon as there is any pressure 
upon the thread, and a picture of any 


passing object is taken instantaneously. 
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Not the least interesting part of this all the zest of pursuit, all the setting of 
species of photography is that the opera- the wit of man against the wit of the 
tor does not know, until he develops his _ beast, all the preparation for the chase, 


—— 


t plates, what manner of beast, bird or and all the cunning of its pursuit to be 
| reptile has caused the shutter to open. rewarded with tangible evidence which 
# So the days pass, and the nights, with will long outlast the details of the scene 
all the scents of the woods and the thou- caught as by the most powerful memory. 
sand charms of nature and of wild life: Pittsburg, Pa. GEO. SHIRAS, 3D. 
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A DINNER PARTY IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


This scene is at Boucks Falls in the Catskills. From left to right they are Rev 
t Mrs. J. H. Brandshaw, Mrs. A. W. Bronson, A. W. Bronson, Rev. J. H. Brandaw, Wm 
Brandaw Photo by O. W. Bronson 
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TRAPPER, TILT AND TRAIL. 


James H. Gardner. 


Where the snow-covered bowers are downy and white, 
And the tall spruce stands in the clear moonlight, 
A trapper lies snug in his tilt to-night 

High up in the Rockies. 


Free from the cares of the far, busy world, 
There where the smoke high to heaven has curled 
Above forest and steep, lost deep in his sleep, 

He rests in his furs. 


In a snow-crystal gown, a goddess unseen, 

Follows the trail from gorge to ravine, 

And bids silence heap its blessings on sleep 
In the little rude tilt. 


She passes along to the haunts of the doomed 

Where the sweet columbine in summer has bloomed, 

Where the sly cougar slips; and the big silver-tips 
Are saved from the traps. 


The moon sets fair in the crags to the west; 
The last glowing ember has smoldered to rest; 
Each pit-fall and net at dawn will be set, 

For she was the Goddess of Peace. 


Where the snow-covered bowers are downy and white, 
And the tal) spruce stands in the clear moonlight, 
A trapper lies snug in his tilt to-night, 

High up in the Rockies, 


























What might be termed a slick outfit. 





THE REAL COWBOY. 


CHARLES S. MOODY, M. D. 


1 am fast approaching that period of 
my existence where I object to people 
writing about things of which they know 
next to nothing. These days every ma a- 
zine and every periodical is filled with 
‘‘fake’’ articles on a variety of subjects. 
There has sprung up within the last 
decade of years a corps of animal story 
writers of the Seton-Thompson stripe 
that have a facility with the pen that 
makes their stuff interesting reading, 
and among those who do not know it 
goes down as actual fact. Not only in 
the nature world do we have those fakirs, 
but in other lines of literature as well. 
As a case in point, not very long since, 
in a prominent magazine, I ran across an 
article on the American bison gotten up 
by one of these, in which the statement 
is made that at times the bison bulls bel- 
lowed in chorus to such an extent that it 
actually shook the earth for miles around. 
That is not the exact language, but will 
serve to illustrate what I mean. An- 


other subject that has been the gold mine 
of the literary fakir is the cowboy. With 
the possible’ exception of the knights of 
the Middle Ages no individual has been 
the subject of so much literary misinfor- 
mation as the cowboy. He has been sur- 
rounded with a halo of romance and en 
shrined in lurid fiction until the worthy 
easterner fully expects when he sees one 
of the genus to look upon a blood-thirsty 
villain whose sole ambition in life is to 
shoot somebody up. The easterner fully 
grab his arse- 


e 


expects to see the cowboy 
nal and begin shooting, whether there is 
anything to shoot at or not. 

The role of an iconoclast is not an en- 
viable one at any time. People do not 
relish having their idols thrown down, 
and especially those idols that have been 
the means of furnishing them with a 
good thing financially. I feel constrained, 
however, to get in with my little hatchet 
and lop off a few of the limbs of romantic 
fiction that have grown upon the life of 
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a cowboy. If my statements should not 
exactly square with some of those you 
have read, kindly attribute the same to 
my ignorance. I spent only several of 
my few years of life on the frontier of 
the United States in a cow camp, and 
during that time, of course, did not have 
ap opportunity of learning as much 
about my companions in arms as the lit- 
terateur who takes a look at one or two 
of the craft from the window of a parlor 
ear, then goes back to Boston and writes 
a long dissertation on the life of a cow- 
boy. 

To begin with, the cowboy is not a 
‘‘eowboy’”’ at all: in the language of the 
cow camp he is a ‘‘cow puncher;’’ or, 
more strictly, a ‘‘puncher.’’ Now, the 
the ‘‘puncher’’ is neither the pattern of 
virtue and the defender of womanhood, 
nor the unchained libertine that he has 
been pictured. He is simply a healthy 
specimen of the genus homo minus the 
restraints and refinements of civilized 
society. He will not ride rough-shod 
over the rights of others, nor shoot up the 
town in the most approved style of Mr. 
Remington. The average ‘‘eow punch- 
er’’ is just as chary of carelessly hand- 
ling his shooting irons as you are, for he 
very well knows that there is usually a 
grey-eyed marshal armed with a heavy 
Colt’s six just around the corner that 
will not hesitate to fill the aforesaid 
‘‘puneher’’ so full of lead that a tender- 
foot will come along and locate the corpse 
for a mine. 

There is so little of romance about the 
life of a cowboy that I have often won- 
dered how romancers got a foundation 
for the lurid brand of fiction foisted 
upon the public. I wish some of these 
sensational writers would find out for 
me, if they can, where the romance is in 


getting up at four of a winter’s morning, 


saddling a sore-backed cayuse and riding 
all day in the storm after a band of feed- 
ing cattle. I’d like to locate the romance 
in chasing several hundred bawling 
calves into a corral and roping them one 
at a time, dragging them up to the brand- 
ing fire and slapping a red-hot iron upon 
some part of their shrinking anatomy. 
If callous brutality and indifference to 
suffering constitutes romance, then it is 
indeed romantic. 

If I should tear a few pages from the 
life of an average cowboy and tell the 
story to you it might serve to make clear 
the life of this fast-disappearing race 
more than anything else I could say. 

For the sake of illustration, I will take 
a ranch upon which I spent several years 
of my life. It was situated upon a little 
willow-bordered stream that flowed at 
the bottom of a ecafion cut like a gash 
in the broad prairie. The ranch house 
was made of sod roofed with split cedar 
shingles and consisted of two rooms and 
a shed-room. The shed-room was for the 
accommodation of a Chink that did the 
cooking while we were at the home ranch. 
Out from the house about two hundred 
yards was the bunk house, also of sod, 
for the men. Near this stood the two cor- 
rals, the horse corral and the branding 
corral, circular in form, twelve feet high, 
and built of heavy poles. In the center 
of each stood the snubbing post for 
branding and other purposes. A few 
sheds stood about in place where stood 
the riding horses just then under zad¢le. 
The others were allowed to range at will 


until needed, when the horse wrangler 
ran them into the corral. On the bunch 
grass hills, for miles either way from the 
house, ranged the thousands of head of 
feeding cattle, with here and there a 
riding herd on the bunch. 
There was no attempt at keeping the cat- 
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tle in bands, but they were allowea to 
range at will, the duties of the men be- 
ing merely to see that none strayed away 
from their own range. At noonday in 
summer the cattle all sought the stream 
for water. There for hours they wouid 
lie in the shade of the willows and rest, 
just as your own barnyard stock does 
in the woods pasture at home, the only 
difference being that these eatile were 
semi-wild and unused to man upon foot. 
Should a pedestrian appear eavzh indi- 
vidual bovine in the band wouid arise, 
eurl his or her tail over his or her back, 
stretch a few times and begin gradua!ly 
edging toward the pedestrian. ‘This was 
done, not as the novelist woulé lead you 
to think, with a desire upon the part of 
the cattle to trample the unfortunate 
traveler to death, but simply to see what 
kind of a queer object it was that had ap- 
peared. Should the man he on horse- 
back, they paid not the slightest heed to 


him. Nor was the pedestrian in any dan- 
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ger if he stood perfectly still or walked 
calmly about his business. Should he at- 
tempt, on the other hand, to escape by 
running, the eattle would follow him 
pell mell, and those in the rear would in 
all probability push the front ones upon 
him and trample him down. 

The cowboy as a rider has occupied the 
center of the stage so long that he de- 
words of comment right 


serves a few 


here. Expert riders among the frater- 


nity are just about as scarce as ex- 


pert sharpshooters in the army. There 
are a few cowboys who are especially 
adept in this branch and to them is dvle- 
Naturally, 
the mere fact that your cowboy is in the 


gated all this kind of work. 


saddle fourteen hours out of the day 
makes him a better rider than the man 
who rides perhaps only once a year; at 
the same time the average cowboy is not 
anxious to get the bottom end of his ver- 
out through the 
crown of his Stetson if he ean avoid it. 
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A broncho busting exhibition before 





a large Denver audience. 
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Cowboys’ winter sport (7?) —ear-marking an elk. 


If he happens to get hold of a horse that 
‘*pitches’’ he will hang onto him if he 
ean, rather than be jeered by his com- 
rades, but just as soon as possible he will 
eut that particular cayuse out of his per- 
sonal bunch. ‘The average tenderfoot 
that sees a horse ‘‘buck’’ imagines that 
that horse is scraping great chunks off 
the moon every time he rises into the air. 
In point of fact he is not leaping four 
feet off the ground. There are horses 
that are ‘‘outlawed’’ indeed. These 
are simply turned out on the range and 
no attempt is made to ride them, unless 
for exhibition purposes. The average 
cow horse is as docile and tractable as 
any old plow horse. In fact he must be 
from the very nature of the work cut out 
for him. A fractious horse would be 
useless in a round-up when it came to 
separating the various brands of cattle. 


Certain cowboys aspire to the distinction 
of making ‘‘broncho busters’’ out of 
themselves. These strut their brief ap- 





pointed time on the stage and you hear 
of them no more. A ‘‘broncho buster’’ 
is usually very short lived. No man can 
survive the constant jarrings that are a 
necessary concomitant of the occupation. 
A few years, at most, and the ‘‘busters’’ 
become victims of tuberculosis or rheu- 
matism of the heart, and the rider passes 
from the scene. 

‘‘Ah, my friends, it gars me great’’ 
to be compelled to shatter the pretty pic- 
ture you have conjured up of the blood- 
thirsty cowboy. How often he has been 
pictured to your vivid imagination as 
the very inearnation of desperateness 
and foolhardy valor! How often have 
you read with bated breath and terror- 
wide eyes of the murderous cowboy jerk- 
ing from his belt a big six pistol and 
puncturing some unfortunate victim of 
his wrath until that victim was as full of 
holes as an old-fashioned collander. I 
suppose that if one-half the men had 
been thus killed as the fictionists would 
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have you believe, you could walk from 
New York to San Francisco on the graves 
and never touch other ground. Out in 
the ‘‘wild and woolly’’ they sometimes 
killed a man. For that matter, they do 
yet; but, strange as it may sound, a man 
is safer right in the heart of a cow coun- 
try than he is in Broadway, New York. 
He is less liable to suffer death from a 
pistol shot. 

Out in the West at the time of which I 
speak practically every man carried a re- 
volver; they do yet, for that matter. The 
cowboy carried his in a belt, for it was 
easier to get hold of it there than if it 
were tucked a way in the 
pocket of his blue ducking overalls. He 


basement 


did not. however, go about seeking some- 
body that he could take a shot at. His 
weapon was for use in emergencies on 
the range, and not to commit murder 
with. Coyotes and wolves were fond of 
young calves, and it was the law of the 
herd to shoot every one that got within 
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range. In the spring a cow, weak from 
the winter’s fast, would often get bogged 
in a spring branch. If she could not 
be pulled out with a rope affixed to the 
saddle horn she was shot to end her suf- 
There are thousands of old 
Colts hanging on the walls of some west- 
ern ranch houses without any notches on 
the handle, notwithstanding the fact that 
the writer of the blood-curdling fiction 
would have you to believe that the cow- 
boy was on the shoot from the early 
morning until he rolled into his blankets 
at night. 


ferings. 


It is true that occasionally 
some one or more of the guild would get 
tanked up with the ‘‘chain lightning’’ 
sold over the average western bar, and 
want to go out and shoot up the town, 
but the marshal usually got around 
about that time and _ gathered 
them in and deposited them in the 
village bastile until they had time to 
work off some of the superfluous energy. 
The cowboy, after having had a night to 
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reflect over the exuberance of his ways, 
got out next morning and hiked back to 
the ranch with his desire to make a rough 
house fully quelled. The cowboy or 
buneh of cowboys that rode into town 
with revolvers firing was frowned down 
by the decent element—and there was a 
decent element. Cowboys generally hit 
town with a whoop and racing of horses 
that was perfectly innocent and per- 
fectly in harmony with the general tenor 
of things in the country at that time. It 
was the custom and everybody did it. 
The stage driver whirled into town bring- 
ing with him a cloud of dust; the driver 
of the long freight wagons did the same 
thing. No writer thought enough of it 
to immortalize them in fiction. 

Now, a few things about the treatment 
of ‘‘tenderfeet’’ by cowboys. If the 
novice came into the cow country and 
cheerfully acknowledged his ignorance 
there was nobody more willing to aid 
him than the cowboy. If, on the other 
hand, he got cocky, as many of them did, 
and was inclined to show how superior he 
was to the cowboys, that fellow gener- 
ally had pretty hard sledding until he 
got a little conceit jerked out of him. I 
will say in praise of the general ‘‘tender- 
foot’? that he pretty generally took a 
tumble to himself in a very short time. 
As far as shooting one of these innocents 
was concerned, the cowboy would just as 
soon think of shooting his employer’s 
little girl. Once in a while the ‘‘tender- 
foot’’ concluded to pick a row out of the 
eowboy and got his face slapped for his 
pains, but there never was one of them 
shot. Their usual method of dealing with 
the novice is best illustrated by an inci- 
dent that occurred several years ago in 
Dakota. A citizen of New York made a 
trip west, and before he started went into 
a store and bought a .22 ealibre revolver. 


Among the first things he did upon ar- 
riving in the West was to get into a row 
with a big fellow from the cow camp. 
After the trouble had progressed as long 
as the New Yorker thought advisable, he 
hauled out his little pop-gun and started 
to blaze away at his antagonist. The 
cowboy hauled out a long navy-six and 
reaching over, grabbed the little gun out 
of the New Yorker’s hand with the re- 
mark: ‘‘Bring that d—d thing over 
here and let it suck.”’ 

The cowboy has been accused by the 
ignorant of spending fancy sums upon 
his personal outfit. To the cowboy him- 
self this is the most amusing thing in the 
world. The cowboy buys the best, for it 
is economy to do so. If a ten-dollar hat 
will last three times as long as a five- 
dollar hat the cowboy reasoned that it 
was cheaper to buy the former. The same 
way with his saddle. Where a man’s 
life often depended upon the stability 
of his equipment none but the best would 
be tolerated. 

There was a miserable specimen of the 
genus homo that posed as a cowboy and 
an all-round bad man in the palmy days 
of cattle raising that was as little related 
to the actual cowboy as the present New 
York dude is related to the good old 
Manhattan burghers. This fellow was 
usually a ‘‘tin horn’’ gambler that in- 
fested the cow towns and lived either off 
the earnings of some fallen woman or 
from the money fleeced from _half- 
drunken cowboys. He sported an ex- 
aggerated cowboy outfit and swaggered 
around town impersonating a man from 
the cow camp. This is probably the man 
from which our fictionists drew their 
ideas of a genuine cowboy. I have seen 
him as far east as St. Louis, strutting 
down the street with a cheap sombrero, 
a black silk shirt and red handkerchief 
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around his neck, high-heeled boots and 
rattling spurs; in fact, the whole stage 
get-up of the ‘‘puncher’’ except the 
spirit. No man not to the manner born 
ean carry off the cowboy manner. No 
man not inured to the saddle can imper- 
sonate the walk of the man who has spent 
years in the saddle. There is something 
about that walk that is characteristic. 1 
saw one man who had it to perfection, a 
character in the ‘‘Virginian.’’ Upon 
questioning Mr. Farnham I learne | that 
he had picked that fellow up in Texas, 
where he had spent his life on the ranye. 
It is bred into a man, and ean not be 
imitated. 

In conclusion, the cowboy is nothing of 
the opera bouffe whatever. He is 
simply a healthy animal, enjoying the 
same pleasures and pains as other an- 
imals; he is not an unchained tiger of 
lust nor is he the pattern of moral vir- 
tue. He is a brave man or a coward, just 
as the rest of the human family are 
brave or cowardly. He is an honest man 
or a rascal as the individual bent may be. 
His life is one hard grind of toil irom 
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daylight till dark and from year’s erd to 
year’s end, with very little to relieve the 
monotony, unless it be a semi-annual two 
weeks’ drunk at the nearest village. 

I have put this in the present tense, 
but alas! the cowboy is no more. He 
went out with the coming of the barb 
wire fence and the railroad. You may 
now find him holding down a homestead, 
with his children gathered around hie 
and nothing to denote his former occnpa- 
tion except perhaps a slight halt in his 
step that is a relic of his old saddle days. 
Many of the range riders of my cowboy 
days have drifted into business and the 
professions. One of them, at least, is a 
member of Congress, though I have 
never held that against him. Many of 
them went to Alaska with the rush and 
were lost sight of. They are all gone, 
at any rate, and the bunch grass hills 
where once we rode after the thousands 
of head of long-horn cattle are now cov- 
ered with waving fields of grain, and the 
little hamlets where we spent our hard- 
earned wage are now populous little 
cities with electric lights and street cars. 
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UP TOLUCA 


GEO. F. 


An even 15,000 feet is the altitude 
the books give for the voleano of Toluca 
in the state of Mexico. Just why it 
should have stopped growing when it 
reached this exact height can not read- 
ily be determined, for the mountain re- 
fuses absolutely to discuss the subject; 
but why it should want to grow any more 
is also a puzzling question. If it were a 
clod higher old Popoeatepetl might jeal- 
ously fire up and try to smoke it out; 
yet if it were less majestic, the natives 
would not weave about it the weird tales 
that hold enthralled the black-eyed boys 
and girls of Toluca. 

To climb this mountain I left my hotel 
in Toluca one bright morning in July 
and hunted up the cars that were to take 
me as far as San Juan, a town that lies 
within hailing distance of the big foot of 


VOLCANO. 


PAUL. 


the mountain. Two mule ears, one first 
class and the other second, start back 
of the state buildings and go clattering 
down the street a mile or so, until a brisk 
engine in miniature, with an apologetic 
cough and a smokestack like a sombrero, 
picks them up and whispers hoarsely, 
‘Come along with me. I’m not as bad 
as I sound.’’ My fellow-passengers were 
three women, apparently sisters, talk- 
ing to a jolly fat priest; a young Mexi- 
can with a hat so big that he carried it on 
his lap; a big ranchero, who wore his 
jewelry in his hip pocket, and my lunch 
done up in a dozen cords. The train 
went chugging by many a peon laden 
with pottery, a massive pile of fifty 
pieces at least, all tied together with a 
rope and legerdemain. Farther on 
a field of five acres fully 100 men, women 
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Resting 


and boys were busy with sickles, whit- 
The stacks 
were being built up straw by straw, like 


tling down the stubby wheat. 


toy houses of immense length and little 
height. Soon the engine paused in its 
flight a 
dozen men were making 


mad hacienda, where a 
the 


from their adzes as they shaped rough 


great 
chips fly 
logs into troughs. Under a vast shed 
wheat was pouring out of a threshing 
machine. On the other side of the track 
stood the main building of the group, 
with broad 


stately steps. 


verandas approached by 
Adjoining it stood a neat 
chapel with the inseription, ‘‘Hace est 
domus dei et porta coeli.’’ 

All the way to San Juan I contem- 
plated the greatness of our modern in- 
ventions, for here I was going off into 
the wilds; and yet by the telephone my 
friends, while I was en route, were to 


procure horses and a guide for me, so 
that all I should have to do at the sta- 
tion would be to mount and start. When 
the station was reached, not a horse, or 














I did not 
know the name of the man. who was to 
provide the outfit, nor could I get any 
service from the use of the much-lauded 
telephone. 


even a burro, was in sight. 


Finally, after wasting a pre- 
cious hour, I started on foot, taking my 
pick of the trails that led up into the 
pine, which were not, however, dense, as 
the lower 
stirpped off for fuel. 


most of limbs have been 
I met a group of 
four women, all busy getting a pack- 
load, yet none of them had an axe or 
hatchet of any sort. They simply broke 
off what limbs they could or broke up 
fallen branches. After an hour’s walk I 
passed a little cluster of huts where half 
a dozen wood cutters lived. A young 
Indian who was just leaving shook the 
chubby fist of an urchin and then, re- 
moving his sombrero, he touched his lips 
to the hand of a middle-aged man who 
stood at the door. Blessed is the country 
where the simple dignity of such a fare- 
well may serve as a true index of the 
home life of its mountaineers. Farther 




















up I met the wood choppers at their 
work of piling together the pieces they 
had split off from fallen trees. Soon af- 
ter leaving them I emerged on an open 
tract of ive acres that was welcome, for 
it afforded me a view of the woods up 
through which I had come, and of the 
city of Toluca, where I hoped to rest that 
night. The forest into which I had 
now plunged was heavier than the 
growth lower down, and the mountain 
stream that went bounding from rock 
to rock was so refreshing that I decided 
to eat my lunch right then and there, 
with the muttered prayer, ‘‘Now good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both.”’ 

The mountain played hide and seek 
with me, and I’m inclined to think it had 
a little the better of the game, for while 
I was scrambling over fallen logs or dig- 
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ging my way through the brush, it was 
standing still and grinning at me behind 
the clouds. Two crows began to twit me 
about my slowness. They said many 
things about me that I didn’t really like, 
but had to endure. They were safe in 
the tree tops fully two hundred feet 
from the ground. One of 
marked tothe other very solemnly, 
‘*Why didn’t that gringo bring a com- 
pass, or a revolver, or even a rain-coat? 
It’s going to rain, sure.’” And with that 
he began to plume his feathers. 
ing another clearing, I took a 


them re- 


Pass- 
plunge 
down a narrow ravine, and then strug- 
gled up again through the forest. At 
last I stood at the edge of the trees, and 
all the immensity of the great voleano 
burst full upon me. Crag after crag rose 
above the beds of lava and lava dust, 
the whole presenting a scene of striking 








At a great hacienda. 






























Venders of pottery 


the towering forests 


through which I had been tramping for 


desolation after 
hours. 

How I longed for my good friend Dr. 
Redway to explain all about the various 
deposits, with his shrewd surmises of 
what the past ages might have seen here. 
But the learned geologist was thousands 
of miles away; so having no one to talk 
to, I dug my stick into the lava dust and 
reddish clay, tacking first to starboard 
and then to larboard to make the precip- 
itous ascent less perilous and exhaust- 
ing. I eould not help thinking as I 
looked on this misshapen hulk of half a 
dozen peaks that it was all like a great 
batch of dough which had been worked 
into a cone and then, neglected for a mo- 
ment, had slipped down into that care- 
less, slouchy attitude. A misty cloud 
enveloped me and the crow’s prophecy 
came true. The raindrops began to pat- 
leaves nor 
noth- 


-there being no 
treés up there to lend their shelter 


ter down 
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ing but the blue vault of heaven some- 
where beyond this inky blackness. To 
make matters worse, my stick caught in 
a cleft in the rocks and snapped in two. 
Half in fear I crawled on painfully 
upward, foot after foot, the driving rain 
pelting me in the face, the wind almost 
tearing my hat from my head. But at 
length my bleeding hands touched the 
topmost rocks that were cold with a dust- 
I caught one troubled 
glimpse of the vast crater with its un- 
sailed lake and unfathomed whirlpool, 
then started down again on all fours. 


covered snow. 


The icy rocks, now slippery with rain, 
the descent. Fortu- 

floundering around and 
the hardest rocks on the 
mountain side I found a better way a lit- 
tle to the right of where I had come up 
and made tolerable progress along it, 
considering the fact that I was dripping 
wet and chilled to the bone. 


added ginger to 
nately after 
lighting on 


As soon as I could loosen up on the 
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brakes I did so, and away | flew over 
clay banks and lava beds down past a 
little cross that marked a grave, until 
the spruce and the pine were again whis- 


pering over me. I welcomed them as old 
friends, and looked back on the moun- 
tain peak as a sullen, half-conquered en- 
emy. I loved to hear the music of the 
winds among the treetops, for 
When winds go organing through the 
pines 
On hill and headland, darkly gleam- 
ing, 
Meseems 1 hear sonorous lines 


Of Lliads that the woods are dream 
ing. 


1 slashed my coat around the tree 
trunks to take out some of the rain. ‘Then 
down the mountain side | fairly flew, for 
my watch said it was 4:10, and I had 
many a mile to leave behind me before 
San Juan would be reached. ‘The carpet 
of pine needles made easy running, light- 
ening the jar considerably. After 
I had hurried down past the first vast 
ravine 1 looked to see what time | had 
made the distance in. My watch still 
said it was 4:10. It had stopped, | know 
not how long before. I began to feel 
alarmed. ‘The night was coming on fast, 
the darkness among the pines growing 
denser and denser. Rain clouds obscured 
the sun. I was not on the same trail as 
before—the trees were of a larger growth. 
If I got headed in the wrong direction | 
might land somewhere over in the jun- 
gle state of Guerrero. Yet on | went 
without slacking speed. The noise that 


I made attracted some attention and two 
through the 


sheep dogs made at me 
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brush. I can not deseribe them fully, 
but I know that a dentist would never 
make any money off of them—such per 
fect incisors had they. 

Before I knew it | had run into a 
group of cattle, the biggest a black bull, 
who resented my intrusion with an an- 
gry snort. Just how much interest he 
might have taken in me I| shall never 
know, for I kept on the trail, and when 
at an apparently safe distance | threw 
back a glance at him, I caught my foot in 
a vine, and fell flat in the bushes at the 
side of the path. The unexpected fall 
frightened me more than a whole herd 
of bulls. I soon found that hurdling at 
an elevation of 13,500 feet is severely ex- 
hausting, so I slackened my pace down 
to a dog trot. On and on I went, stop- 
ping at the rivulets for a gulp of water. 
The trail continually became harder to 
follow owing to the growing darkness. 
Here in the tropics there is little twi- 
light—‘‘ At one stride comes the dark.”’ 
That’s why I wanted to get in my strides 
first. The trail skirted a long ridge that 
dipped and dipped, then went up over a 
hill strewn with charcoal pits and down 
a steep decline. The woods were left be- 
hind, and I was about two miles from the 
station, with a few kinks in my muscles, 
yet energy enough to pull me through in 
good shape. Now the interminable for 
est with its shadows of a thousand shapes 
had been left behind. The day was dy- 
ing fast, and even before I reached the 
village of San Juan it was candle-light- 
ing time, with the mountain-side a mass 
of blackest night. 





A cloud effect in Colorado's highest mountains, Photo by F. J. Francis 
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CHEER UP. 


Each crumb and seed was hidden from 
sight, 
No shelter was near, and yet 
The hope and trust of that buoyant heart 
Still prompted the words, “Cheer-ett.” 


One day as I stood at my window, 
In a mood to worry and fret— 

A little bird, in the yard without 
Looked up and said “Cheer-ett.” 


The snow fell fast on his tiny form, 

His plumage was soiled and wet, 

But, above the din of the wintry storm 
Came the two glad words, “Cheer-ett.” 


Then I thought how foolish am I to pine, 


And mix a bitter cup, 
While my little, homeless, faithfu! friend 
Seems saying to me, “Cheer-up.” 


T. S. ALLISON. 





Grave of a man who was struck by lightning in Colorado, 

he being buried on the summit of the mountain on which 

he died. This grave has sometimes been under twenty feet 

of snow. Photo by F. J. Francis. 
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JOCKEYING WITH A WARDEN. 





N. H. CROWELL. 


It was getting along into the fag end 
of August and there were a select few of 
us who were becoming as feverish as the 
small boy who anticipates poking a pin 
into the giraffe at the circus. 

Peck had located a nice covey of birds 
up on the Thompson quarter, and we 
were keeping tab on it like a nurse on a 
millionaire baby. We had counted the 
bunch several times apiece and knew 
there were twenty-one separate and dis- 
tinct chickens in it.. Dividing this num- 
ber by three gives seven, the number 
each of us had laid out to bring in. 

But bad news was coming—in fact, 
had already arrived. This was that our 
covey had been spotted by a crowd of un- 
scrupulous brigands in another section 
of town and that the chances of our 
getting a fair and square whack at them 
on the first was rather spindling. 

**One consolation is that Trotter will 
get ’em if they try breaking into that 
covey before the season opens,”’ 
said Peck. 

Trotter was the alert, nimble-footed, 
sleuth-eyed, ever-present human who had 
been selected by the state as its repre- 
sentative to guard game, capture and 
convict despoilers thereof and otherwise 
harass the citizens. Trotter was strictly 
onto his situation and we knew that our 
comings and goings were being marked 
down in a little book in Trotter’s lar- 
board pocket. 

The law, stern and calf-bound, stated 
that chicken, of the wild variety, would 
not be ripe for a day or two. A day is 
said to be a period of twenty-four hours, 
and under these circumstances an hour 
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drags by like a procession of one-legged 
men going to a funeral. 

‘*Maybe they ’ll fool the human horse- 
fly,’ remarked Cook. 

“If I thought he could be fooled | 
might try it myself,’’ responded Peck. 

‘By George, I’d risk being caught 
rather than let them pups beat us to 
that bunch of birds,’’ said Cook. 

We glanced backward and forward at 
each other, thinking it over. 

‘‘What day is this, anyway,’’ asked 
Peck, looking puzzled. 

‘*Why, this is the thirti——’ 

‘*Hold on, now! I’ll bet you two dol- 
lars you’re away off. If my memory is 
correct this is the first day of September 
this minute!’’ said Peck, emphatically. 

Cook studied the earth a moment and 
then looked up. 

‘*Maybe you’re right. I wasn’t at all 
sure about it being the thirti 

‘‘Now, don’t imagine for a minute 
this is the thirtieth, for you know as 
well as I do that yesterday was the 
thirty-first. We are right in it, boys— 
get your guns quick!”’ 

Having thus arrived at the correct 
date we lost no time in getting ready to 
interview that covey. Peck slung the 
harness on old Sunol and chucked her 
into the shafts. 

‘*Boys, just ram your hunting coats 
into this grain sack—it’s a trifle warm 
to wear ‘em. Put your guns into this 
other sack.’’ 

We did as directed and jumped 
aboard. 


‘*How about the dog?’’ I asked, 
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**Back up, bub—you wait a minute,’ 
said Peck. 

Tapping Sunol lightly with the cat, 
she roused to action and snaked us out 
of the yard. Once in the street we as- 
sumed the innocent demeanor of land 
owners going out to inspect their share 
of the crops. After we had covered four 
blocks Peck sawed on the bit and drew 
the nag to the right till we reached 
the alley. 

Here he halted and glaneed anxiously 
up the narrow thoroughfare. Far up the 
lane we saw a girl holding a bird dog by 
a strap. Upon observing us she promptly 
unsnapped the strap and the dog began 
scratching dust in our direction. In a 
minute or so Sport came bounding up 
to us and leaped into the back of the rig. 

‘*There’s the dog,’’ announced Peck, 
eatching my eye. 

‘*T see him,’’ was my meek response. 

I was not quite up to the ways of all 
law-breakers. 

On we went, feeling a little more se- 
eure. Peck, after consulting his watch, 
remarked that he had neglected to ex- 
amine an almanac to verify his belief. 
but he felt morally certain on the point. 
We were very certain of it by this time, 
and said so. 

We were passing the last house when 
the owner rushed out and yelled at us. 

‘What is up?’’ 

‘Feller wants Peck at the telephone!’’ 


asked Cook. 


said the man. 

‘“Wouldn’t that eat you?’’ snarled 
Peck, as he got out. 

He was gone about five minutes and 
came back with a grin on. 

‘Who d’ye think it was?’’ 

‘*Wife?’’ suggested Cook. 

“I should say not! It was Trotter. 
Wanted to know where we were bound 
for.” 


‘*What did you tell him?’’ I asked 
anxiously. 

‘*Told him we were going out to clean 
up every chicken in sight, and also gave 
him a strong hint to look on his front 
porch late this evening.’’ 

‘“What did he say to that?’’ 


‘*Didn’t say much, but I heard him 
holler to Sam to hitch up the mules. 
Expect we'll see him if we don’t hurry.’’ 

Old Sunol met the demands upon her 
with rare abandon and it was not over 
thirty minutes before we were near the 
long-anticipated field. Schwartz, the ten- 
ant, saw us coming, and looked up in 
astonishment. 

‘*Ya! Diss iss Owgoost—yes?’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘What! August! It’s the first of Sep- 
tember, Schwartz, old boy. Don’t let 
anybody fool you on that,’’ said Peck. 

‘*Iss dat possibleness,’’ said Schwartz, 
scratching his head. 

‘*How are those'chickens? All right 
yet?”’ 

‘*Come on boys! Hyah, Sport!’’ 

We jumped the fence behind the barn 
and circled down across an oat stubble. 

‘*Ya! Sure!’’ 

Sport seented game and started in to do 
a fine job of it. In less than ten minutes 
he had rounded up the birds and came 
toastand. We came up and at the word 
the dog crept up, flushing the birds in 
twos and threes. We had a nice time of 
it for a few minutes, getting eight be- 
fore the covey rose and deserted the vi- 
cinity. 

We were congratulating each other on 
our luck when a hoarse hoot caused us to 
look around with more speed than grace- 
fulness. Schwartz was coming with the 
horse and handling the ribbons as if she 
were Dan Patch on the home stretch. 
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**Yoomp in vonece—der game varden 
ees caming!’’ he yelled. 

Well, we jumped in once and the wary 
old Teuton piloted us across to a secret 
gate and let us through. 

**Shoost voller dem villers dill you git 
by der creek und dake der road dere. 
Goot-bye und come again,’’ he said. 

We skedaddled as directed, catching 
a fleeting glimpse of Trotter’s mules 
standing in Schwartz’s front yard as we 
turned the corner into the creek road. 
Schwartz was gesticulating extrava- 
gantly and we knew the game fellow was 
parleying for time. 

** Wonder if this is the first, after all?’’ 
remarked Peck, as we sailed along. 

‘*I’m beginning to doubt it some,’’ 
said Cook. 


‘*Same here!’’ I added. 


We hammered on for a mile and fin- 
ally struck the main road. We paused 
here irresolutely and glanced at our tim- 
ers. 

‘*Thought I heard Dick Phelps telling 
about a drove of birds over on his place,’’ 
said Cook. 

‘‘That so? Ged ap, Sunie!’’ said 
Peck, as he applied the gad. 

We reached Dick’s under a_ strong 
pull and inquired regarding game, ete. 

‘*Why, Great Scott! it ain’t legal to 
hunt ’em yet!’’ said Dick. 

“It ain’t? Why ain’t it? This is 
September first, ain’t it?’’ said Peck, in 
amazement. 

Dick looked us over closely and 
grinned a wee bit. 

‘*Come on down, boys—I’ll show you 
those chickens.’’ 

‘*We had flushed one bird and was 
tingling for the fray when a cloud of 
dust a mile down the road caught our 
eye. 
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‘‘Are them critters mules?’’ asked 
Peck after a scrutiny. 

‘‘They’re nothing else,’’ said Dick. 

‘‘Hyah, Sport, ye rascal! Hurry 
boys!’’ said Peck. 

Dick gave us the wink and we whirled 
out of the yard and pointed for Oregon. 

‘*Tf the old gal ean hold her distance 
we’re all right,’’ said Cook. 

**She’ll hold it,’’ said Peck, reassur- 
ingly. 

We eluded our Nemesis and ventured 
to tie up at Bill Jones’ place for supper. 
We were picking our teeth when some- 
one rattled up in the dusk and yelled. 
Jones strolled out to the porch and in- 
quired as to the party’s wants. 

‘*Seen anything of three fellers in a 
single rig?’’ 

We turned pale and slid for the 
kitchen. 

‘‘When? To-day?’’ said Jones. 

‘Sure! I’m lookin’ for ’em. I know 
’em.’’ 

‘*Well, I hope you find ’em. Can’t 
say just where they are now, though,’’ 
said our host. Well, he couldn’t, for 
he’d heard us making our sneak. 

‘*Guess I’ll run up to Jim’s, and then 
pull in—it’s funny I missed that rig,’ 
said Trotter. 

He shook up the jackasses and we 
waited until their clatter was faint in 
the distance. Then we jerked out our 
fiery steed and got under way. 

**Great luck, boys!’’ said Peck. 

‘*Fine!’’ we agreed. 

Things went merry as a marriage bell 
for two miles and we were at peace with 
our consciences. Then we struck a 
thank-ye-mum, and when we came down 
something had busted. We hunted 
around for several minutes before we 
found that one tug had given up the 
ghost and the lines got tangled up in Su- 
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nol’s hoofs and had been eut in two. 
We were tinkering at the wreck when 


Peck suddenly stopped us with a thrill- 
ing ‘* Hist!’’ 

Having histed, we became aware of 

r the distant rumble of wheels, and, to 

make things more certain and ecalami- 

' tous, the plaintive bray of a mule 


floated down to us. 
‘*Caught with the goods,’* said Cook. 
‘*Not yet!’’ hissed Peck, dramatically, 
’ as he tied the lines in a bowknot and 
jumped into the rig. We piled in after 
him and away we went. As we topped 
the ridge a half mile from town a yell 
arose behind us. 
‘*‘He’s got the scent!’’ said Peck. 


Five minutes dragged by. 


‘*Come on, Sunie, don’t let them mules 
eatch you!’’ urged Peck. 

She didn’t, but it was the closest thing 
ever seen outside of a racetrack. When 
we pulled her into the dark alley behind 
the engine house Trotter’s animals 
dashed by not thirty yards behind us. 
It was too late then to get us, as we had 
gained a block, and a whole lot can be 
done with a block’s start. 

Ten minutes later we saw Trotter drive 
slowly past the house. Everything was 
as quiet as the grave, and we heard a 
muffled ejaculation that sounded sort of 
abrupt. 

“Don’t laugh!’’ 
warningly. 


We didn’t. 


whispered Peek, 
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A small group of the vaqueros. 


ROUNDING UP ELK IN CALIFORNIA. 


ABRAHAM SIMON. 


Sportsmen all over the United States 
have read of the thrilling wild elk round- 
up last year on the Great Mesa along the 
Coast range, California, where a band of 
thirty-two beautiful, large specimens 
were captured and successfully trans- 
ferred to the Sequoia National Park, near 
the Yosemite valley. 

Stirring scenes were those connected 
with the capture of these elk. Men 
whose lifetime training has been among 
the cattle herds of the West, each of 
whom is a part of the animal he rides, 
whose eye is clear and whose wrist and 
hand possesses the cunning that comes 
only from a life practice—fifty of these 
picturesque vaqueros, the pick of the 
men who attend the countless herds on 
the great cattle ranches in New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada and California 
led in the work of rounding up the elk; 
and these animals, those so swift of limb, 
were not able to escape the noose thrown 
by the practiced hands of their pur- 
suers. 

Over a year ago an effort was made to 
take these California elk into captivity 


to transfer them to the government re- 
serve, but the attempt was doomed o 
utter failure inasmuch as the plan 
adopted was to drive the elk. On that 
oceasion two bands of elk were headed 
nortiward by the vaqueros, but when 
they found that they were being driven 
they stampeded, attacked the horsemen 
and seattered out over the vast territory, 
which is practically a desert, adjacent to 
the Coast range of mountains, and ef- 
forts to stop their flight resulted in the 
death of some thirty elk from exhaus- 
tion. 

The method so successfully operated 
in the last chase was to lasso and tie the 
elk individually. Two days’ work of 
this kind resulted in the capture of 
thirty-two. These were placed in tem- 
porary captivity in a strong stock corral, 
and transmission to the Sequoia Park, 
150 miles distant, was easy. 

A eouple of years ago it was discov 
ered that there were a few wild elk run- 
ning loose on the vast ranges of the cat 
tle kings, Miller and Lux, in the neigh 
borhood of Button Willow, thirty-eight 
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A snap shot during the chase 
are ropes holding the animal. 
miles southwest of Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia. 

Oceasionally the vaqueros spied an 
antlered head amongst the long horns in 
some lonely cafion and at times an elk 














Antone Felis, the young vaquero 
who captured six 








The lines in the foreground 


would be driven in with a band of ecat- 
tle into one of the great enclosed fields. 
And here on the eattle ranch the rem- 
nant of all that was left of the elk kind 
in California, increased from year to 
year until now there are over 250 full- 
the cattle 
farms, across the ‘mesa lands and into 
the foothills. They have lost most their 


crown elk that roam over 


timidity for man and it is not uncommon 
for them to break into enclosed fields 
and play havoe with the wheat, Egyp- 
tian corn and other crops. For some 
years past the management of the Miller 
and Lux ranch has been anxious to have 
the government move the elk to one of 
the United States reserves, and the plan 
adopted to move the elk was suggested 
by the Interior Department at Washing- 
ton. 

The thrilling scenes enacted, while the 
chase was in progress,may perhaps 
never be again witnessed in the western 
hemisphere. The first reconnoissance 
was made by the vaqueros in the neigh- 
borhood of Button Willow. A_ small 
body of elk had moved away from its 
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usual feeding grounds, and five big- 
horned bulls only were discovered in the 
tulles near a slough. Without much dif- 
ficulty these were surrounded. The bulls 
made strenuous breaks for liberty, but 
fleet of limb as they were, they found 
themselves unable to escape the trained 
eattlemen who pursued. Manuel Roder- 
idguez, chief vaquero in the employ of 
the Kern County Land Company, was 
first to effect a capture. Urging his 
horse in fast pursuit after a flying bull, 
and with riata in hand, at a distance of 
fifty feet, the coil shot unerringly from 
the trained hand and the noose settled 
over the animal’s head. Then other ri- 
atas were thrown, until his elkship was 
safely held, just as the wild steer be- 
comes helpless under the skilled manipu- 
lation of the vaqueros. 

Antone Felis, a young Mexican cow- 
boy, accomplished the preliminary work 


on the next three, and La Salle Quinn 
put his rope over a fifth. The captured 
beasts fought savagely while being tied. 
Roderidguez was bucked seriously on the 
shoulder and was sent to Bakersfield for 
medical treatment. The subdued elks 
were then taken to the corrals at Lo- 
kern and then they were placed in 
crates. 

The vaqueros secured a good rest and 
broke camp at daybreak next morning 
for the second day’s chase. Each rider 
was on his favorite cow pony and each 
was prepared to do his hardest riding. 
Jests were bandied back and forth in 
English and Spanish as the vaqueros 
dashed off. With gaudy bandanas flap- 
ping from bronzed necks, with wide 
sombreros flapping up and down, and 
with spurs glinting, the band made a 
splendid picture when the sun appeared 
from behind the hills. 








Specimen of Kern county elk. 
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Two « Is over the big horn 


Out from the tall grasses along the 
eanal bank there first came four im- 
mense bulls. and within a few minutes 
afterwards an antlered band of a hun- 
dred walked over the divide and made 
for the low hills at the west and south. 
The sight was an inspiring one. The 
herd took quick note that its liberty was 





involved, for each individual elk was 
racing for safety toward the higher land. 
The fifty vaqueros were given an order 
by Superintendent James Ogden to form 
two divergent lines, and in this manner 
they quickly took up the chase. When 
the riders closed in the infuriated bulls 
charged the desperate horsemen. After 














The men placing fighting bull 
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Leo Castro had lassoed two a powerful 
animal with the coil 
caught the husky Mexican off his guard 
and dashed at his pony. 
seated and his pony died from excite- 
ment. 


over his horns 


Castro was un- 


Castro secured a fresh mount, 
pursued the elk with the coil dangling 
from his horns, and recaptured him af- 
ter a hot run. Great skill was generally 
displayed by the cowmen. Jim Wagy 
lassoed four, Antone Felis scored again 
with three, Harry Gifford, Will Stub- 
blefield and Ed Turner were successful 
twice. Warren McDonald displayed re- 
markable nerve by chasing after the 
band and snapping a kodak with some 


A “cold day” for Mr. Coyote 
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of the round-up was the graceful man 
ner in which Ed Blanco, a left-handed 
cowboy, threw a riata sixty feet over 
the horns of a fighting bull. A number 
of excited elks were thrown and roped 
and it was necessary to saw the horns 
from others. Three elks and three po- 
nies died from exhaustion. 

The captured elk were shipped in cars 
from Lokern to Exeter over the South- 
Pacifie railroad, and that 
point were hauled overland to the Se- 
quoia National Park. 
ment that arrived safely were ten large 
bulls, twelve cow elk and ten calves. 
success from his pony’s back. 


ern from 


In the consign- 
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The Girl at the Half Circle Bar. 


Us boys wus all tired from puttin’ up hay; 

But we heard of a dance only ten miles away; 

An’ there's three of this crew that won't pass up a chance 
To swap a night's sleep for a good country dance 


We got three horses into the picket corral, 
They'd one of them never been ridden at all; 

But us boys settled quickly, we tossed up a plunk, 
An’ it fell to Tom's lot to bestraddle the bronc’, 


As Tommie swung on, the hoss sunk to his weight; 
He pulled up the blind-fold; we opened the gate; 
They went into the air and come down in a heap, 
Bill and me givin’ vent to a loud, joyful cheep 


He was one of them buckers that knowed how to lurch, 
An’ Tom had to claw leather to stay on his perch. 
That hoss cleared the corral an’ got out in the open, 
Fur he shore was a wolf when it come to high ‘lopin’. 


Whick same Tom admitted was wuss than a joke, 
When he lost his old hat and his galluses broke. 
i.very time he went up we seen Tommie’s head flop, 
But he stayed with the leather an’ finished on top. 


Bill an’ me strung him out and got into the trail, 
Up over the hog-back and down in the swale, 

A’ slingin’ the dust an’ a goin’ like fun; 

Fur Tom couldn't hold the old son of a gun. 


We arrived at the hop and came in on the jog, 
Tom’s brcne’ havin’ lost his desire to hog; 
Jest a leetle bit late, but in lots o’ time yet. 
Inside they was jest formin’ up for a set. 


The Mexican fiddler come down on the strings, 

The call from the corner, “Come, balance an’ swing;” 
Some pranced and some shuffled; but all with a will 
Went whirling away in a jolly quadrille 


As the evening wore on I could not help but note 

I felt queer when I stepped out to roll up a smoke. 
To the eastward the prairie sunk into the night 
An’ far to the westward the mountains shone white 


From the house came the swing of a jolly old tune 
Outside was the soft silv’ry light of the moon. 

But it wasn’t the fiddles, the moon or guitar— 
‘Twas a girl that was there from the Half Circle Bar 


I'd curled up a brownie that wasn’t lit yet 

When I saw her slight figure come out on the step 
So we set in a wagon, away from the noise— 

She said I was gentler than most o’ the boys. 


Well I didn’t say much, but she loaned me her ring 
An’ I gave her my neck scarf—a worthless old thing 
That happened last week; the boys say I’ve a spell; 

I ain't said a word—dunno how they can tel! 


They’re inside the bunk house, jest hear their noise, 
But somehow I don’t care to cut up with the boys 
I'd rather set out here and look at the stars, 

An’ think of that girl at the Half Circle Bar’s 


The boss says we'll finish the hayin’ next week, 
Then I'll git a day off and I'll take me a sneak, 
Right in underneath where you see that bright star, 
That hangs d’rectly over the Half Circle Bar 


BRUCE KISKADDON. 
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HUNTING IN JERVIS INLET, B. C. 


LAURA A. SCOTT. 


I felt much dissatisfied in being un- 
able to get more game for the hard work 
I had done in the Olympics, as related 
in my article in the January number of 
Outdoor Life, entitled ‘‘ Hunting in the 
Olympie Mountains,’’ and as my hus- 
band felt compelled by business to re- 
turn to the Hawaiian islands he per- 
suaded me to stay on in British Colum- 
bia to see what further sport I could get 
there. This I consented to do, making 
my headquarters at North Vancouver. | 
was most anxious to shoot a big bear 
with a good hide, so made arrangements 
with Jack Sullivan to go up Jervis In- 
let on a two weeks’ camping tour. It 
is about one hundred miles from Van- 
ecouver where bear was supposed to be 
plentiful, and Jack was sure I would get 
a shot. I was to leave.on the 8. S. Co- 
max from Vancouver at 11 o’clock, Oc- 
tober 28th, where our mutual friend, 
Hugh McCain, was to meet me, with the 
camp outfit, ete., while Jack 
would catch 


Sullivan 
the Comax at Gibson’s 
Landing, her first port of call, twenty- 
three miles up the inlet. I agreed to 
this, and on the appointed morning, with 
my rifle and pack, took the 10:30 ferry 
for Vancouver. When half way across 
I saw the Comax steaming through the 
first narrows and realized that I had 
missed the boat. She was too far away 
to signal from the ferry boat, and | 
was most loth to disappoint the boys by 
my non-appearance. Inquiring at Van- 
couver, I learned that the gasoline 
launch Beaver was idle, so I hired her at 
once, and in less than ten minutes the 
race to catch the Comax began. We 


could not even catch a glimpse of smoke 
from her funnels all the way. 
nately the water was very 
the Beaver raced along. splendidly, 
eatching the Comax just as she left Gib- 
son’s Landing, thus making the twenty- 
three miles in two hours and ten min- 
utes. 


Fortu- 
smooth and 


The two boys had wondered at my 
appearance when they boarded the boat. 
However, knowing me well enough to 
realize that I would not miss this trip 
unless some serious obstacle prevented 
me, they did not worry much. We 
reached a small bay eighty miles from 
Vancouver about 2:30 that night; where 
my guides knew there was a logging 
camp occupied by some Japanese, so we 
decided to land there instead of going on 
to Brittain river that night. The Japs 
were friendly enough to offer us the use 
of their hut, which we gladly enough 
availed ourselves of, as it saved us pitch- 
ing our tents in the dark. On the morn- 
ing of October 29th, Jack rowed over to 
Brittain river with our tents, ete., to lo- 
cate a suitable camping ground, while 
Hugh and I did some trout fishing. We 
managed to land a few small ones, but it 
being rather late in the season for fly 
fishing we did not have much luck. A 
few mallards were flying, and as I had 
the shotgun with me in the boat | man- 
aged to shoot one. 

The Japs seemed most anxious for us 
to row with them along the coast shores 
to get a shot at a deer, as they were out 
of fresh meat. They had been most kind 
toward us, so we concluded to stay an- 
other night in their camp. We wished 
we hadn’t been so rash when toward 
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midnight nine Japanese fishermen came 
in with their boats and wanted to share 
the hut. When they found we were oc- 
cupying it, they unwillingly camped on 
the beach, but sleep for us was impos- 
sible after their coming, as they kept 
singing and drinking all night long. 
After breakfast on October 30th the 
three of us, together with the two Japs, 
started off in the boat across the inlet. 
The scenery was most glorious, the water 
like glass, reflecting the hundreds of 
snow-capped ridges and islands around 
us. We followed the sunny slopes for 
several hours before we got a shot at 
two young bucks sunning themselves at 
the water’s edge. However, they heard 
the rattle of the oar locks and all we got 
was a promiscuous shot as they went into 
the brush. Although we rowed about 
until dusk, it was all we saw that day, 
much to the disgust of the Japs. Next 
morning, October Slst, we rowed over 
to Brittain river, where Jack had 
pitched the tents right next to a 
couple of cruisers’ camps. We had 
three tents, one for the boys, one for 
myself, and a smaller one for provisions, 
etc., So We were very snug. ‘The weather 
was splendid, but very cold and frosty, 
and we took advantage of this, leaving 
Hugh to gather wood, ete., while Jack 
and I did a little prospecting. We fol- 
lowed the river on a very good trail for 
five miles, and found fresh deer and 
bear sign everywhere, but caught sight 
of nothing until we retraced our steps at 
dusk, when we caught sight of a magnifi- 
cent buck drinking at the river’s edge. 
My .32 Winchester Special shot low the 
first shot and went right under him 
Both Jack’s and my second shot took ef- 
fect. He made a jump and vanished 
into the woods. We crossed the river 
and followed his blood tracks a long 


way, but as darkness came on we aban- 
doned the search and returned to camp. 
On November Ist, 2d and 3d it rained, 
and although Hugh went out each day, 
bringing in several grouse and a large 
eagle—for luck, he said—yet he was un- 
able to locate the wounded buck. Our 
near neighbors, the two cruisers, having 
no guns along, fresh meat was a luxury 
for them, so we invited them to partake 
of a grouse dinner with us, which they 
gladly accepted, and we all spent a 
merry evening around the blazing logs. 
After breakfast next morning, Novem- 
ber 4th, we rowed again over to the 
sunny slopes of the opposite shore for 
deer. On this trip 1 was more fortunate 
and shot a young spike buck, standing 
alone on a flat stone. The first shot 
broke his hind leg and he fell into the 
water and swam right for the boat. The 
second shot finished him, and we thank- 
fully rowed back to the camp with fresh 
meat. On our homeward row Jack had 
some excellent shooting at a buck out- 
lined against the sky on a bluff which 
we judged to be about 600 yards distant. 
1 could barely see him with the naked 
eye, so | watched through my binocu- 
lars the bullets striking all around him. 
November 5th. Up to this time we 
had caught no sight of Jack’s numerous 
bears, so we broke camp and rowed eight 
miles further on to Morrison Bluffs. 
Here we found deserted Indian shacks, 
which we made use of, pitching our tents 
under the roofs. We found no sign of 
bear anywhere around the vicinity of 
this camp, so spent all our time in the 
boat hunting bucks on the sunny slopes. 
I was anxious to take back a few good 
heads as trophies. 
On November 7th Jack traveled in- 
land while Hugh and I took our luneh- 
eon in the boat, rowing along the beauti- 
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ful shores as far as Deserted Bay. Here 
we shot a buck and a doe which Hugh 
packed into the boat, and we then pro- 
ceeded camp-ward once more, reaching 
Morrison Bluffs at 7:30 o’clock. My 
hands became pretty well blistered after 
this twelve-mile row, taking Jack’s place 
at the oars, and I was glad when our lit- 
tle bay was reached. Next day we 
packed everything into the boat again, 
rowing as far as Vancouver Bay. Here 
bear sign was very fresh everywhere. It 
being the full moon period, we decided 
to wait out part of that night in hopes 
of coming across bruin, Jack insisting 
that bear frequently prow! around riv- 
ers on moonlight nights. We made a 
start after dinner in the clear, frosty 
evening air. Getting to a slough in the 
river we separated, each taking our own 
position at spots about 100 yards apart. 
I sat on the lee side, perched silently on 
the limb of a tree, with a full view of the 
two forks of the river. The moon was 
about full, so objects could be distinctly 
observed at quite a distance. 

Not a sound was heard, only the occa- 
sional leap of a dog salmon over the rif- 
fles on his way up stream. By midnight 
I was about half frozen, and not even a 
buck came down to quench his thirst. | 
concluded moving for bear was better 
than waiting for him, so | called to the 
boys and we went ou our usual disap- 
pointed way back to camp. 

Next day, November 8th, we decided 
to have a try for mountain goat on Mar- 
ble Heights. These mountains rose sheer 
with bare bluffs hundreds of feet in the 
air, and look as if they would be im- 
possible for human beings to scale. I 
was rather reluctant to make this at- 
tempt after having experienced the hard 
climbs in the Olympics. However, both 
boys assured me it looked worse than it 
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actually was, so we packed a luncheon in 
our pockets and made the start. ‘The 
trials and climbs of that day will ever re- 
main in my memory, for if | were not 
clambering up sheer walls of cliffs 1 was 
hanging on by fingers and toes over deep 
precipices. Not a goat did we see all 
day. We came across a few old tracks 
occasionally, but absolutely no fresh 
sign of any description, although we had 
frequently seen goat standing in white 
relief against the blue, bare bluiis from 
our camp. I was by this time getting so 
accustomed to being disappointed in not 
getting the game | was looking for that 
1 concluded we were having a siege ol 
‘*hunters’ luck.’” The sun was setting 
when we turned our faces campwards 
again. Passing through the timber in 
our circuit to reach the lowland, we came 
upon an open space of velvety moss 
where our feet sank up to our ankles. 
We sat down to rest a while, when look- 
ing toward the woods I noticed standing 
in bold relief with the dark timber as a 
background one of the largest bucks I 
had ever seen. I don’t think he had ever 
seen a human being before, for he made 
no move to run; just stood still gazing at 
us with startled eyes. Hugh whispered 
for me to shoot, but I had really been as 
surprised as the buck, and just gazed 
back at him as he stood there is his maj- 
esty. However, as soon as Hugh spoke 
I quickly raised my rifle and got him 
clean through the head. 

He dropped right there withoyt an- 
other move. The two boys could hardly 
raise him, he was so large and heavy, 
so we left him hanging in a tree for the 
night. It was too late to pack him down 
and the boys suggested returning for 
him next day. His weight was at least 
225 pounds. We reached camp that 
night a very tired trio, and only those 
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who have experienced the delights of 
camp life can realize how good the ven- 
ison steaks and hot coffee tasted, and 
how grateful the fragrant boughs felt 
to our weary bodies after the exertion of 
the day. 

After an early breakfast next morn- 
ing the boys started off for the buck, 
while I stayed in camp packing what I 
could, for we intended rowing to Gray’s 
Camp, about twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant, that day. 
never let me try my hand at cooking, 


As the boys would 


saying I had quite enough hard work to 
do tramping the hills, I took advantage 
of their absence to make venison pot 
roast. biscuits, ete., ete.; also stewing a 
grouse which Hugh had shot early in the 
morning, cooking some dumplings with 
this. I realized we would need some- 
thing in the boat before our long row 
was over. The boys returned at 1:30 
o'clock, having the buck. 

I reluctantly left this camp, for bear 
sign was more frequent here than any 
other place we had struck, but we did 
not seem to run across them. Without 
dogs it is simply luck if you happen to 
eatch a glimpse of sly Bruin. After 
luncheon the boys hurriedly packed ev- 
erything into the boat, and we got away 
at 3 o’clock. We followed the shores, 
the boys at the oars and I in the stern 
with my rifle ever ready for a shot. The 
wobbling of the boat made shooting dif- 
ficult, for it was hard to get a steady 
aim. About dusk we spied a buck and 
three does on a hillside, one of the latter 
falling to my aim. 

We did not waste much time from 
now on, as we were eager to reach the 
treacherous Skookumechuck rapids _be- 
fore the ebb of the tide. Had I sus- 
pected what the rapids were like I don’t 
think I should have ventured going 
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through at midnight in a little open 
boat. But ‘‘where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise.’’ It was bright 
moonlight by 8 o’clock and the row on 
the calm water reflecting the snow-clad 
hills made a marvelous fairy-like scene 
which I never could tire of. Jack was 
very down-hearted at my not having 
even seen a bear, but he centered his 
hopes on my getting a shot at one at 
Gray’s Camp, ‘‘Narrows Arm,’’ where 
the Indians frequently trap them. It 
would be my last chance this trip, as I 
had to be back in Vancouver within the 
two weeks. We had so far been most 
fortunate in the weather, and we prayed 
that our good luck might continue until 
the end of our tour. Reaching the rap- 
ids at 8:30, we made the boat fast, and 
walked over a small ineline to see at 
what time the tide was likely to be at 
ebb. When I looked down into that 
foaming, seething mass, with its hun- 
dreds of whirlpools and eddies, my 
heart stood still with fear at the thought 
that we had to cross over this before we 
could reach the other side. 

The thundering noise of the waters 
was terrific, and the sight indeed a grand 
one, but I think I should have appreci- 
ated it more from the other shore. It 
was bitterly cold, and an icy blast was 
in the air, so the boys built a fire and 
boiled the coffee I had made at noon that 
day, which kept us warm for some time. 
Jack expected the ebb in about an hour, 
so we did not bother about eating the 
grouse stew then. We had run out of 
almost all our provisions. I had used the 
last of the flour that morning and about 
everything else had run out but venison, 
of which we had a boat load. 

The whirlpools became smaller and 
smaller as the waters gradually calmed 
down, and as I stood there in the moon- 
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light, hour after hour, watching it, it 
reminded me of a dying person, the last 
breaths getting fainter and fainter as 
they still clung to life, finding it hard 
to give that life up at the last. It was 
weird and awe-inspiring and made a 
deep and lasting impression upon my 
mind. 

At 12:30 Jack thought the waters 
looked still enough for us to venture 
across, but the moonlight was as ever 
deceptive, and we could not see how 
swiftly the dark current was still run- 
ning. As we got into the boat and 
pushed off, the keel swung onto a hidden 
snag and here we stuck, trying 
off for fully ten minutes. To me it 
seemed an hour. When we finally got 
off, the two boys at the oars, the unseen 
swift current caught the boat and ear- 
ried us straight towards one of the whirl- 
pools, the white hissing foam of which 
we could plainly see. I did not dare to 
utter a sound, but my heart thumped 
and my nerves were tense holding on to 
the boat as she flew along. Only the 
boys’ vigorous rowing towards shore 
brought us out of the current into a back 
eddy. Had we got into that pool, nothing 
would have saved us. They say I am 
the only woman known to have crossed 
the rapids at night in an open small boat. 
If this is a fact, I would not wish an- 
other to experience the same anxiety and 
terror, for it is a risky, dangerous bus- 
iness, even in the daytime. 

We got across finally by 3 o’clock, and 
landed on a small island, where all our 
searching failed to find a drop of water. 
We built a fire here, ate what we had in 
the boat, spread our blankets under a 


to get 
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tree and slept until daylight. It drizzled 
on our faces all night, but we were too 
tired to notice it. 

We got away next 
o’clock, making for a sawmill and log- 


morning at 7 


ging camp two miles distant, where we 
When 
had 


were certain of a good breakfast. 
we rounded the island, the 
risen to a hurricane, and the placid, calm 


wind 


waters of the night before were lashed to 
a fury. The waves dashed over us, and 
although we kept along the shore line, 
we were bucking the tide and it took two 
hours’ hard rowing before we reached 
the mill. Here we were given a royal 
breakfast, which tasted good after our 
long fast, for the meal at 3 :30 that morn- 
ing was hardly touched, as we were too 
tired to eat. 

The ‘*Hubert’’ came in at 
noon, so we boarded her and had the 
boat towed to Narrows Arm. It was 
raining pretty hard all the way, and 
just poured when we reached Gray’s 
Camp at 5 o’clock, so our prospects for 
hunting here looked slim. The Grays 
treated us most hospitably, and a good 
bed again felt just right when I lay 
down to rest that night. 


launch 


The following morning, Saturday, No- 
vember llth, the rain still continuing, 
and it being liable to pour steadily and 
indefinitely at this time of the year, we 
decided to abandon the idea of getting a 
bear this trip, so bade adieu to the 
Grays and left on their launch ‘‘Reli- 
ance’’ for Seechelt, staying at the one 
hotel there for the night and leaving 
Sunday morning for Vancouver after a 
most delightful two weeks’ tour of the 
Inlet, 




















On Storm’s Creek, near Ironton, Ohio. Photo by D. R. Shiras 


When Winds are Bleak in Ohio 











Ice Creek. East Ironton, Ohio Photo by D. R. Shiras 




















Our canoe lodged in the heavy wild rice 





YOUNG OJIBWAY HUNTERS. 


BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


We were on our way to New Ontario 
to photograph some pine on a timber 
berth of an English company. The bow 
swerved in the swift water at the foot 
of the ragged rapids and swept broad- 
side to the current into an eddy. Here 
we sat and watched the two young red- 
skins, mere boys of sixteen, force their 
‘*dugout’’ up the foaming, roaring cur- 
rent. Musquash in the bow swung his 
blade rapidly. Nojah in the stern dipped 
deeper with slower, stronger strokes. 
Straight for the first rock that appeared 
they worked, then slanting across the 
swift deep run they sheltered a moment 
in the eddy of the next ledge; out again 
with dripping paddles flashing in the 
October sunlight; now the main stream 
eaught them and they seemed to stand 
still while the paddles worked like fury. 


Gaining an inch—a foot 


a yard 


they 
made the desperate struggle and disap 
peared behind a cedar-covered island at 
the head of the rapids. 

Four hours later we laid our bass 
beside their 
triumph of fire and rude tools over a 
pine log—tired and breathless after the 
heavy portage, slightly bothered that 
these two young hunters could beat us 
so easily. The rival camps were erected 
on the sandy shores of a little bay that 
overlooked the 
lake, and the pine-clad hills that bound 
it. Ours was the usual commercial prob 
lem of canvas and tangled ropes. Theirs 
was an axe and a skinning knife, as far 
as we could see. The woods and the wa 
ter were open books to these boys. We 
watched them cut four young poplars, 


wood canoe log eraft—a 


long, wild-rice-covered 
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Log craft- 


bind them at the top with strips of bark 
of the moose-wood, pliant and strong as 
leather, stand them 
them. 


erect and stretch 
The birchbarks were stripped off 
the trees swiftly and sewed together 
with the thorns of the hawthorn and 
bound around the standing frame half 
way up. ‘l'wo more layers reached the 
top, a row of young cedars standing 
against the birchbark formed the lower 
walls—a snug tent, a genuine wigwam. 
We had lost our painter. Musquash cut a 
pliant grapevine and bound it on the 
bow-ring in his bashful Indian way. 
How we longed with all our city know- 
ledge to strike some subject we knew as 
much of as these denizens of the woods. 

That night we paddled into the thick 
wild rice beds. The ducks were coming 
in for their nightly fill of this succulent 
grain. Musquash  grunted, 
‘black duck feed there.’’ A pile of 
floating wild celery confirmed his words. 
‘‘Ti-yah, heap feathers,’’ he said as he 
pointed to where a flock of wood ducks 
had been picking themselves. Half a 
mile from shore a flock of redheads 
jumped with a loud roar, but not as loud 
as the roar from the two single-barrel 


‘*See,”’ 





a triumph of fire and rude tools over a pine log. 


muzzle loaders—three birds as nicely 
killed as any I have seen. We were gain- 
ing respect for the boys hour by hour. 
The moment they picked up the dead 
ducks they paddled might and main for 
the shore. We could hear the axe strokes 
ring out over the calm lake. Soon they 
eame paddling back with a canoe load 
of long poles. Four of these they drove 
far down in the black moosemud; two 
they laid crosswise in the crotches of the 
standing poles. Over this they laid pad- 
dlefuls of wild rice straw, and as we pad- 
died back campwards in the gathering 
gloom we left a very well-built ‘‘hide’’ 
in the rice behind us. 

Long before the sun peeped up the 
next day, and for hours after, as we 
paddled around the lake photographing 
the bold wooded shores, we could hear 
the fusillade of the young Indians. The 
ducks were surely catching it. We 
worked through the thick rice in the 
bays, the canoe sometimes lodging in it, 
and reached camp at noon. We pictured 
their morning kill, thirty-seven redheads 
and bluebills. Wouldn’t that send a 
thrill down the back of the average duck 
hunter! 
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Next morning the boys were in the 
‘*hide’’ again before daylight. A strong 
southwester blew up the lake. Our first 
introduction to its foree was when our 
tent blew down on top of us. We 
rushed out. The long lake was one 
rushing mass of green, white-capped roll- 
ers. The ‘‘hide’’ was just visible with 
the tossing heads of the lads above it, 
when a low-sweeping rain cloud shut it 
from view. I hastily told Fritz to cover 
up everything and I would try and pad- 
dle out to the ‘‘hide.’’ Secantily clad as 
I was, | managed to get the canoe into 
the water, but half filled her getting in. 
Of course this soaked me, but under the 
circumstances one does not seem to feel 
as keenly. I emptied her, launched her, 
jumped in and struggled for the wind. 
Three times the rollers on the shallow 
sand swamped me; three times I pushed 
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her out, emptied. At last I got her head 
to the wind and the fight was on. She 
was light and I erept forward almost to 
the front thwart, sitting on my feet 
Indian style. Oh! the keen de- 
light of the sweeping up on the 
erests of those big rollers, the feel- 
ing that I must conquer the force of the 
wind, the stinging, blinding splash of the 
spray! There were times that I did not 
gain an inch, but I kept her quartered 
and never shipped a big sea. ‘They were 
terrific for an inland lake; a clear sweep 
of ten miles lent them great force. I saw 
one of the boys wave a coat, then | could 
see them both bailing for all they were 
worth. At last 1 swept up on top of a 
wave right beside—aye, almost on top of 
the ‘‘ hide.’’ 
‘*Take—guns I heard Musquash 
yell. I grabbed one and Nojah threw his 
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the boys’ rerning kill 


in behind me before | was Swept back. 
The way I slid down that wave was 
heart sinking, but I kept her from turn- 
ing—how I do not know—and got her 
alongside the bare poles of the ‘‘hide”’ 
onee more. The dug-out would rise like 
a jumping duck between those poplar 
poles and cnly the grape lashings kept 
her in. Musquash vaulted from the bow 
seat like a deer and I slid back to the 
stern scat as he fell into the front of my 
eanoe. ‘‘Turn,’’ he yelled. Nojah was 
throwing out the water with his paddle 

bailing like mad. He threw his head 
around, smiled and half pointed to the 
shore, so I turned her, and almost turned 
her over, as we swept down a big wave. 
[ saw the cther lad cut the lashing and 
back the dug-out clear of the ‘‘hide.’’ 
He turned safely and we raced for camp, 
the long green swells throwing us ahead 
or sweeping us with a sleigh-riding mo- 
I beached safely. 


Nojah’s canoe, deep with water and nar- 


tion down their sides. 
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row built, swamped a hundred yards out. 
He leaped clear of her, as a fish Jumps 
from the water,’ and swam beside her, 
keeping the heavy craft right side up. 
We all stood and shook ourselves like 
dogs, picked up the floating paddles and 
cushions, drew the canoe high and dry 
and ran up to the big fire Fritz had 
built. 

We moved our camp that day. A week 
later we met the lads on the long portage. 
We all sat behind a bough-house on the 
shore where some duck hunters were 
waiting for the evening flight. Mus- 
He had 
intended to ship all the ducks from the 
nearest Canadian Pacifie railroad sta- 
tion. On the way down they stopped 
over night at his home, a log cabin at the 
Narrows. His youngest brother, ever 
ready to help, had cut off all the heads 
and feet, and everlastingly spoiled the 
marketing of that bunch of ducks. We 


quash told us a tale of woe. 
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passed the hat and bought those maimed 
birds, delivery next autumn. 

The boys portaged with us; our work 
was over, and they were on their way 
to some trapping grounds. To listen 
to these mere lads call the various ducks 
and plover and snipe, imitate the hoarse 
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bellow of the moose, point out and name 
all the myriad tracks that criss-crossed 
these wilds, was an education into the 
ways of nature, and when they bash 
fully shook hands at the head of the 
‘*Big Water’’ we heartily joined in their 


wish—‘‘hope you come back.’’ 








FOREST FREAKS. 


The accompanying photo is of two 


trees grown together, in the woods along the 
Cedar river, near Charles City, Iowa. These forest freaks—or the “Siamese 


Twins,” as 


they are aptly dubbed by woods-trotters—are two hickory elms, about one foot in diame 


ter near their respective bases. The larger 


Ciameter, for ten feet above where they 


evidence that the sap of the deformed tree 
fortunate brother elm. 


of thetwo trees is fully five inches more in 


join, than at any given point below This is 


greatly assists toward the growth of its more 
VANE SIMMONDS, 
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Twenty-five Per— 


One beautiful morning in summer I went 

To collect from my tenant the incoming rent, 
To extract, as it were, the nut from the burr— 
Transfer to my pocket that twenty-five per- 


The bumble-bee buzzed on the holly-hock stock, 
As I entered the yard with a landlordly walk, 
And with a swell air in most dignified mode, 
I knocked at the door of that humble abode. 


The lady appeared with a mystified gaze, 

And her face looked as old as the Ancient of Days. 
“Your rent, please, madam. I trust you can pay? 
That twenty-five per— is just due me to-day.” 


“Oh, sir! we have nothing,” the lady replied, 
“My husband is ill, and my baby has died. 

I’m sorry, indeed, that it happened just so!” 
And down her wan face the tears ’gan to flow. 


Now though I’m most greedy in grasping for pelf, 
My ossified conscience got onto itself, 

And heart took to bumpin’ down under my coat, 

A lumpin’ and risin’ got into my throat. 


Said I, “Mrs. Varney, that rent should be paid, 
But I think it will do in the coming decade. 


To make your heart lighter your troubles to meet, 


Accept from your landlord this full-paid receipt.” 


I walked from the door of that humble abode, 

Full conscious that wheat and not tares had been 
sowed. 

And I felt in my heart—I own it now, sir, 

I’d gained more than double that twenty-five per- 


WALTER SCOTT HASKELL. 
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On the trail in Alaska. 





ALASKAN CANINES. 


J). M. KECK. 


A recent visit to the ‘‘Land of the 
Midnight Sun’’ has enabled me to make 
a study of the canine denizens of the 
country, which are apparently about as 
numerous as the human population. 

The dogs of Alaska may be divided 
into two general classes: inside 
those of native stock; and outside dogs, 
those of introduced breeds. All of the 
inside varieties are very similar in char- 
acter. They are wolfish in appearance 
and disposition and readily mate with 
the wolves of the country. They do not 
bark, but their howlings at night is 
something to be dreaded. They are free 
from the wagging, wriggling, cringing 
behavior common to outside dogs in the 
presence of strangers. If you speak to 
one, he will either come to you at once, 
without fear or embarrassment, or he 
will pretend not to have heard yon at all. 

A well known variety of the native 


dogs, 


species is the Malamut—the last vowel 
receives the long sound. He is the dog 
of the Eskimos and his home is at the 
mouth of the Yukon. He is about the 
height of the collie, but is heavier and 
stronger. His coat is very heavy in win 
ter and resembles the fur of a wolf. In 
eolor he is white, grey, yellow or brown. 
His ears are like those of a fox and he 
is fox-like in intelligence. If food is 
thrown among a pack consisting of one 
Malamut and a dozen outside dogs of 
any breed, you can rest assured that the 
Malamut will get it nine times out of 
ten. He isa natural born thief. He will 
steal articles for which he has no use, 
simply for the sport. When Malamuts 
are about it is necessary to lock up or tie 
down every movable thing. 

As a team dog he is excellent for light 
draft, and will rustle for his own food 
if there is any chance whatever of get- 
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ting anything. When everything else 
fails he will eat his harness or the fur 
clothing of his master. In Alaska all 
sorts of dogs are fed on fresh fish when 
they are obtainable, and at other times 
on dried fish. The Malamut will eateh 
his own fish when he has the opportunity 
of so doing. In summer, when not work- 
ing, he requires no attention whatever. 
I was told of a white trapper who had 
a team of fourteen Malamuts. He would 
come to town once a year with a great 
sled load of skins drawn by the dogs. He 
would turn the dogs loose to find their 
own food and shelter until he might be 
He would sell the 


furs, deposit part of the money, and 


ready to return home. 


with the remainder live like a lord for 
four or six weeks. That over, he would 
for the 
would respond promptly and 


condition for the return trip. 


whistle dogs and every one 


in good 


Another noted inside dog is the Hus- 
kie. He is the dog of the Alaskan In- 
dian, and his home is on the Mackenzie 
river. It is true that all Alaskan dogs 
are sometimes called Huskies and all are 
by some writers called Eskimo dogs, but 
such an indiscriminate use of terms is 
unwarranted. The Huskie is_ larger 
than the Malamut and better for heavy 
draft. He is more wolf-like in color, 
shape and disposition. I saw one at 
Skagway that had come in a team from 
Bering sea, a distance of 2,000 miles. 
He was light grey in color, as tall as a 
St. Bernard, but shorter in body and 
wider across the breast. His legs were 
the thickest I ever saw on a dog of any 
sort. He seemed kind and affectionate 
in disposition, which is said to be un- 
Those owned by the Indians 
know nothing of kindness and show no 


usual. 





affection for their masters or for their 
own kind. When two teams meet on the 
trail the result is a free fight and a gen- 
eral mix-up of harness. 

The outside dogs of Alaska are of al- 
most all known varieties, but the col- 
lies and St. Bernards predominate. The 
collie makes an exeellent leader for a 
team, which is generally hitched tandem. 
Ile is driven by word, and turns to the 
right or left at the command of his 
driver, who walks or runs behind the 
sled when not riding on it. 

It is wonderful what loads of freight 
are drawn by dog teams in winter and 
what long and speedy journeys are 
made with them. An _ Indian 
and mail earrier in the Yukon Territory 
considers a cross between the Huskie and 
the common hound the best dog for 


fast, long distance sledding. A cross be- 


runner 


tween the Huskie and St. Bernard is in 
favor for heavy draft purposes. I met 
a man on the street in Skagway with 
seven pups of this variety following him. 
I asked him how much a head he ex- 
pected to get for them when they were 
old enough for team work. He replied: 
‘*T don’t expect to get more than $60 or 
The bottom 
has dropped out of the dog business here. 
I used to get $150 for such pups.’’ 

I was shown the photograph of a team 
of six dogs that during the rush to the 
Klondike sold for $2,000. I was told of 
other large and well broken dogs selling 
at that time for $200 and $300 a head. 

The following is from an Alaskan 
daily paper, and relates to ‘‘ Hootch,’’ 
a famous dog that died at the St. Louis 
fair: ‘‘His career has been marked with 
adventure and years of heroic toil over 
the ice-bound passes of the Yukon re 
gion. One season he carried the mail, 


$75 apiece for them now. 
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driven to a sled, from Skagway to Daw- 
son, a run of 600 miles, which he made 
in from twelve to twenty-seven days, ac- 
cording to the condition of the trail. He 
: stood 34 inches high and weighed 113 





A Winter Day 


Old Winter, reigning for a day, 
Has shrouded all the worid in white; 
And hung a curtain, leaden-gray, 
Across October’s sky so bright. 


Birch trees that stood as spectral brides, 
In Autumn’s wood, not long ago, 

Are dark and dingy now beside 
The virgin beauty of the snow. 


» No partridge drumming in the wood, 
No chatter of the squirrels I hear, 
To break the lonely solitude 
Except the raven’s croak, so drear. 
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pounds. ‘The load he drew was usually 
about 400 pounds. Once his owner laid 
a wager of two ounces of gold dust that 
his dog could draw 900 pounds from a 
standstill, and won the bet.”’ 





at Round Lake. 


Adown the blazed trail’s narrow lane 
The lake, unruffled, meets my eye 
It stretches out, a misty plain, 
To meet the low-hung, snowy sky 


A “lumber jack,” on whirring wings, 
Before my tent’s half-opened door, 

Alights and begs, with chirrupings, 
Some crumbs from out my scanty stor‘ 


The night descends, and in its train, 


The north winds sobbing, shrieking, go; 


~ 


The jack-pines groan and creak again, 


O’er-burdened with their weight of snow. 


I am not lonely, though alone; 
, For in the camp fire’s glow I see 








The taces of the loved at home— 
A cheery, welcome company. 
C. GRACE EBRIGHT 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in ‘tne 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information 


will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game 


department channels, but rather to solicit 


such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


OUR 1906 OUTING. 


This year there were five of us besides 
the cook and Wheaton, the handy man. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall I occasionally got 
word from Powers that the camp was being 
built and would probably be satisfactory in 
every way. Four of us—Block, Grimm, 
Thomas and I—left St. Paul in the after- 
noon on November 6th. We arrived at Grand 
Rapids at midnight; stayed there all next 
day, and started north in a three-seated plat- 
form wagon the morning of the 8th. Powers, 
with the groceries, etc., had gone up a few 
days before. Wheaton also left with our 
load of personal baggage and the cook on the 
7th. We stayed at Smith’s place, distant 
from Grand Rapids thirty-five miles, the first 
night, and arrived at our permanent camp 
at noon on the 9th. The cabin that Powers 
had built was a wonder in its completeness 
as a perfectly arranged hunting lodge, be- 
ing large and commodious, clean, neat, dry 
and warm. There was a handsome brick and 
stone fireplace at one end, four comfortable 
sleeping bunks, sink in one corner for lava- 
tory purposes, also one in cook’s corner, sta- 
tionary gunracks, and a hundred conveni- 


ences that one would not expect to find fifty 
miles in the wilderness from a railroad. 

The first evening we held a formal meet- 
ing and organized the Arcadian Club with of- 
ficers as follows: T. S. Powers, dean and 
grand sachem; J. H. Block, governor and big 
medicine man; C. M. Grimm, champion and 
fawn-killer; A. C, Thomas, contractor and 
historian; George Hall, captain and wampum 
keeper. Roy Wheaton was elected an hon- 
orary member of the club with title of guide 
and bureau of general information The 
cook was also granted the privileges of 
charter members. Speeches were made by 
all present, each one thanking the dean for 
his generosity in furnishing the club with 
such luxurious quarters, and all breathing 
loyalty and love for him through life. 

The next morning being the 10th, and the 
opening day of the big game season, we 
were astir early, and daylight found each 
one striking out to find a buck. I fancy that 
the details of the hunt would not be inter- 
esting to the general reading public, and will 
say only that we were away from St. Pau! 
twenty-two days, and every minute was a 








pleasure to be alive; that we all brought 
home the legal limit of game, and the only 
sorry time we knew was when we com- 
menced to pack to go home. We had every- 


pare it; our camp was a marvel in itself; 
| 


cold water from a spring lake to drink; 


and wagon loads of birch bark to start it 


Bob-cat trapped in the Olympic Mountains. 
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thing good to eat, and a splendid cook to pre- 


the game wonderfully plentiful; we had pure 


cords of dry wood for our beautiful firep!ace, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
herewith a photograph of a wild cat which 
| caught and photographed last winter here 
in the Olympic mountains, hoping that you 
may find it interesting enough to warrant 


going with, with not an accident of any kind 
to mar our pleasure. We had the balsamic 
elixir of the north woods of Minnesota to 
feed our lungs on, and an all pervading feel- 
ing of good fellowship totally unknown in 
the cities of civilization. I could write all 
night and would then only tell you a tithe 
of the good time we had, and the good things 
we enjoyed GEORGE HALL. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





FAUNA AND FIRMA OF WASHINGTON. 





reproducing it in Outdoor Life, my favorite 
magazine, which I have taken and preserved 
all the numbers of for about six years. 

[I also enclose a photo of a mammoth red 
fir tree standing twelve miles back of Port 
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Angeles, Washington, which is thirty-three 
feet one inch in circumference four feet 
above the ground, and approximately 275 feet 
tall, containing over 20,000 feet board meas 
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the tree a peculiar tapering effect It is 
nearly one hundred feet to the first 
branches; the diameter at that point is about 
six and one-half feet. 


ure. The camera being tilted skyward, gives Port Angeles, Wash G. W. HUMES 
v v 
A mammoth Puget Sound red 
fir tree 33 feet 1 inch in cir- 
cumference. 
DUCK SHOOTING IN THE SUNKEN LANDS. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps a few covered stumps, in a little dug-out that an 


words concerning the sunken lands of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, its general character, 
opportunities for sport, and the people who 
inhabit that region may be read with in- 
terest by some brother sportsman who, in 
his wanderings, perchance may have invaded 
this wild domain. My first introduction to 
this country was in December, 1893, at Ken- 
nett, Missouri. At this place I met an old 
acquaintance, who took me eight miles west, 
down a river, up a slough, through a cut-off, 


constantly bunting cypress trees and moss 


inexperienced man could not ride, any more 
than he could a bucking mustang. We 
reached our destination safely, however, but 
too late for good duck shooting (that had 
mostly disappeared). 

I remained one week with my friend, and, 
although we hunted every day—killing some 
turkeys and ducks and seeing lots of large: 
game. I had been foolish enough to take 
only a single barrel shot gun, not expecting 
to see such hordes of ducks as I shortly was 


to encounter In addition to my troubles. 
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they salted me with a pair of hip boots that 
they could not have given to a native. With 
this equipment I started for the big lake, 
twenty-five miles south of Kennett, where, 
I think, all the mallards in North America 
had congregated. The lake is about fifteen 
miles long and from one-half to one mile 
wide, and on this lake during a freeze up of 
the sloughs they had killed in one day three 
wagon loads of ducks. On arrival I quickly 
made arrangements with a native and 
started for the hunting grounds early the 
next morning. After crossing the little river 
in an easterly direction and wallowing 
through the mire for a mile or so, we stonped 
to listen and locate our shooting ground. 
My fondest hopes were more than realized. 
It was one continuous “Quack, quack quack.” 
The reader must understand that at this 
time I had had more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience at duck hunting, but never had I 
seen anything approaching this,—not in the 
best duck grounds of northern Indiana in the 
early ‘60s. After a preliminary bout last- 
ing one day in which I got lost and came 
near putting in a melancholy night or two 
in that miserable endless swamp, I was ready 
to receive any information from the natives. 
Well, I began to traffic the next day, and 
daily as I hunted these swamps I would see 
green, velvety patches of mallard heads cov- 
ering from one-half to one acre, or from 
1,000 to 5,000 ducks, the ponds being too 
large for successful wing shooting. How- 
ever, it was no trouble to find a suitable 


place, and if you were successful in select- 
ing a good location, you could shoot until 
your head -ached to the bursting point, for 
your gun was invariably elevated, and the 
concussion terrific from a light gun. After 
a few rounds the ducks came faster, some- 
times, than you could attend to them, and I 
could tell you that I shot several hundred 
a day; but I did not. Twenty-five was my 
best day’s kill. You will say I could not 
shoot. Well, I was not as good a shot as 
after five years’ experience in the sunken 
lands, but I was fair. 

It was estimated that 50,000 ducks had 
been shipped from that big lake by Janu- 
ary lst. 

I wish to say in conclusion, that probably 
the finest wing shots in the world may be 
found amongst the professional duck hunt- 
ers of the South, and that, after thirty years’ 
experience in wing shooting, I learned from 
them much that I had never known before. 
I found them kind and obliging, willing to 
assist you in any way, ready to go at any 
hour of night whenever the last gun was 
fired—quite a contrast to the northern club 
man I found there. I should like to hear 
from some brother sportsman who has 
hunted these sunken lands, as I am ac- 
quainted with the St. Francis river from 
Kennett to Sunken Point and from Cardwell 
to Paragould,—in fact, ran that river for 
several seasons. 

Albion, Ind. W. H. MATTHEWS. 





Edward Edmunds, a promi- 
nent sportsman of St. Paul, 
Minn., who has also done good 


service as 
past years 


game warden in 
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COLORADO’S GAME PROBLEM. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Interest, nation- 
ally, in the effort to save our big wild game 
is stronger at the present time than ever 
before. Public opinion is beginning to view 
this question from a new and the correct 
standpoint, with the result that all of the 
siates are endeavoring to pass and perfect 
such laws as will save the pitiful remnant 
of the game that is left. 

Locally, here in Colorado, however, a 
most deplorable state of affairs exists. In 
this, the greatest deer state in the Union, 
conditions are such that unless they are 
speedily remedied it is only a matter of a 
very few years until the deer are extinct. 

The responsible for 
these conditions follow, in degree, as in the 
order named: 

1. The Indians. 

2. The whites. 

3. Wild animals and birds (principally 
lions, wolves, eagles and magpies). 

The facts in this article are given in a 
fair and unbiased spirit, and every experi- 
enced resident or non-resident, whether set- 
tler, tourist, guide or sportsman, familiar 
with the game conditions in northwestern 
Colorado, will unanimously attest that these 
statements are just and accurate in every 
particular. 

The annual slaughter by the Indians of 
hundreds of deer is an outrage against which 
the citizens have long protested in vain. The 
combined number of deer killed by the 
whites, wild animals and birds does not 
equal a quarter of the game that is destroyed 
by the Indians. Each fall big bands of In- 
dians with their horses and outfits leave the 
reservation and slip across the state line 
from Utah into the winter grazing ground 
of the deer. Once there they 
slaughter everything indiscriminately — 
bucks, does and fawns. The winter range 
of the deer is an easy country to hunt in, 
and the Indians can kill to their hearts’ con- 
tent without having to hunt very hard—or 
long. 

The first bands soon have their ponies 
loaded down with hides, brains (the latter 
to be used in tanning) and meat. Hides and 
brains seem to be the objects with them. The 
meat that is wasted cannot be estimated. 


causes which are 


proceed to 


When these bands return to the reservation 
their places are taken by others, and the 
slaughter goes on. 

While the “heap big hunt” of the Indians 
is made during the autumn months, small 
bands of them hover on the edge of the 
game country most of the winter. Aside 
from the game slaughtered, the settlers are 
always uneasy for fear that the reds will 
swoop down and burn their property, and, 
perhaps, kill and scalp them, and as the 
game department seems to take but little 
action in the matter, the residents dare not 
do much protesting. 

I would like to inquire by what right are 
the Indians permitted to leave the reserva- 
tion and hunt in Colorado. Is there, or is 
there not, a clause in the treaty with the 
government whereby 
hunt in Colorado? In the state game laws 
of 1905 (which is the present law) section 
13 says plainly that “in case Indians or other 
persons shall engage in the hunting or kill 
ing of game or fish in violation of this act, 
in such number as to be beyond the reason- 
able power of the commissioner or any chief 
warden to control, or in case of forcible re- 
sistance to the enforcement thereof, it shall 
be the duty of the sheriff of the county in 
which such violation exists, upon demand of 


they are allowed tc 


the commissioner or any chief warden, to 
aid him in the enforcement of this act, and 
to call to his assistance at once a sufficient 
number of 


promptly 


persons to enforce the 
and effectually; or, if by him 
deemed necessary, said commissioner or 
chief warden may call such assistance with- 
out the intervention of the sheriff.” 


same 


From this extract it would appear that 
there is no confliction between the federal 
and the state laws. 


fame 


Why, then, does not the 
department enforce this act in its 
laws? 

The part the whites have in the disap- 
pearance of the deer is principally due to 
a bad blunder in the game laws, namely, 
having the open season for deer so late in 
the fall. There are, of course, 
where ilegal killing is done. There are a 
few, both residents and non-residents, who 
kill deer before and after the open season. 
But these cases are 


instances 


scattering. One can 
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to the effect 
the 
law and that dozens of settlers are killing 
But 


now 


hear vague 


that scores of tourists 


reports every yeal 


are “breaking” 
who sees 
that the 
fear of 


deer for meat, etc. 
they 
sportsmen 


anyone 
knows 
considerable 


things as are 


sham have 
the law and that the settlers, to whom the 
shooting of deer for the sport of it has grown 
old, the if they 
had the 
days when hunting is hard work with them 
They 


have not inclination, even 


time, to do much hunting in these 


Pioneer times and customs are past 
find it much more respectabk 
have beef. Incidentally, it 

that the settler respects 
uphold the law than the 


gives him credit for 


and easier to 
may be added 
and does more to 


outside world ever 


The Fifteenth General Assembly made a 


glaring mistake in the game law when it 
passed the amendment to the law of 1901 
(this latter itself defective in that it had 


too late a season for deer), which advanced 
the in the fall. As 
will be seen perusal of these 
the last 
dying the defects in the 


later 
further 


Legislature 


open season still 
by a 
instead of reme- 
1901 


the 


lines, 
laws, passed 
an amendment which made extermina- 
tion of the deer more easy and more certain 
It virtually sanctioned and legalized the ex- 
termination of these animals 

The 
from their summer 


of Colorado to the 


(migrate) 
on the Flat Tops 
of the win- 


deer begin to “go down” 


range 


lower altitude 


ter range, where there is little or no snow, 
about the 20th of September. This migra- 
tion lasts approximately from the 20th of 


September to the 15th of October, and never 


varies vear after year. This movement of 
these animals is in many respects a strange 
instinct When they start they leave rap 
idly. 

Hunting deer when they are traveling is 
a very different thing from hunting them 


when they are hidden in heavy forests and 


craggy cliffs. The deer trails lead down 
through mountain passes, parks and across 
streams and plains. On these trails and 


at well defined “crossings” hunters station 
themselves, and, lying in ambush, shoot the 
This is lawful, 
season has 


travel- 


deer as they come along. 


as for a number of the 


been open just when the 


years 


deer were 


ing 
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in the 
Hunting deer during their fall 
For this 
First and most im- 
portant is the not widely known fact that 


And this is mistake 


present law. 


the grave 
migration should never be allowed. 
there are many reasons. 
” or mating, season commences 
they begin migrating; and that the 
constant bombardment to which the bucks 
are subjected on the trails keeps them fright- 
Especially is this 
It has been 
few 


the “running, 


when 


ened away from the does. 
so in the case of the big bucks. 


more and more noticeable in the last 


seasons that nearly all the bucks that trav- 


eled with the does are young spikes and 
two-points, while the big old fellows kept 
away from the trails and slipped down 


through the timber alone and mostly at 
night The result of this short-sighted pol- 
icy on the law’s part is that the fawns are 
decreasing. It is a safe estimate 
of the does which went down 
season, at least twenty-five per cent. 
were barren. Other objections are that the 
deer, being in herds, the tourists many times 
shoot at bucks in droves of does and fawns, 
thus often killing or crippling the latter, 
which would be avoided earlier in the year, 
“bunch” until almost 
to start down. There being so many 
deer traveling at this season, the hunting 
is too easy and wounded bucks are not fol 
“for what’s the use?—there’ll be 


steadily 
to say that 


this 


as the deer do not 


ready 


lowed up 
another drove along in a minute or so,” 
the hunters. 

By a change of the season there would be 
more clean sport less pot hunting in 
the Flat Top ranges, where the deer are 
harder to find, and the wardens could bet- 
As it is, a hun- 
dred wardens could not watch the country 


say 


and 


ter protect the game there. 


that is hunted 

So much for the Indians and the whites. 
Now for the law-breakers who claim an all- 
the-year-round open season, who fear neither 
law nor wardens, and whose conscience, if 
they have any, does not trouble them in the 
least. I will now speak of two species of 
furry animals and feathered birds. Of the 
first two—lions and wolves—not much need 
be said, as nearly everyone is familiar with 
the habits of these animals. Suffice it to 
say that they are never hungry, albeit, their 
appetites are never quite appeased. They 


now over, 


























are the worst dreaded in the deer-life king 
dom. 

The harm the eagles and magpies do 
needs explaining, as it is not generally 
known that these birds are slayers of deer. 
Eagles do not kill many grown deer,—al- 
though the writer has seen a pair of them 
drag down a large buck,—but in the sum- 
mer the little spotted fawns constitute their 
chief food and also the food of their young. 
Under an eagle’s nest, found near Trappers 
Lake, Colorado, last year, were counted the 
bones of over fifty fawns, nearly all of which 
had been caught that season—a fair illus- 
tration of the hand, or more properly speak- 
ing, the talon, they have in the games de 
struction, 

The magpies attack crippled deer, even 
those which are very slightly injured, and 
which would recover, and settling in a flock 
on the raw and bleeding wound, cling there 
in spite of all the efforts of the frantic deer 
to rid itself of them, and gorge themselves 
and harry the animal till it dies. 

It is imperative that the coming Legisla 
ture should pass a new game law correcting 
these evils,—a law that will give the most 
perfect protection possible to the game. The 
measures needed are obvious: 

Regarding the Indian: Keep them out 
of the state. Put a stop to this annual 
slaughter. 

Concerning the whites: Make the close 
season on deer for three years; or, as it is 
unlikely that the majority of sportsmen and 
others interested will agree to this, a short 
open season for deer, September 15tn to the 


THE SPORTSMAN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why is it that the 


average sportsman is held in such contempt 
by the guides and hunters of the backwoods? 
Why is it that sportsmen are invariably re- 
ferred to as “tenderfeet” or “dudes”? Now, 
it happens that I’ve been able actually to 
make friends with many guides and to hunt 
with them as a friend and not an employer. 
I have never paid a man for guiding me, but 
I’ve learned a thing or two the telling of 
which I believe will benefit both parties con- 
cerned. 

The average sportsman comes to the 
woods with an almost impossible outfit 
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2Uth of same month; limit one buck as in 
the present law, and under no circumstances 
should the seasom be open later than Sep- 
tember 20th. If the deer are to increase, 
they must be protected during their migrat- 
ing and mating period. 

Wild animals and birds detrimental to 
game: A bounty on lions, wolves (higher on 
the latter than it is now), eagles and mag- 
pies. 

Mountain sheep are increasing. Reports 
indicate that antelope are decreasing. Elk 
are holding their own (though tusk and horn 
hunters committed many violations this 
year. The deer are decreasing rapidly. On 
account of the slowness with which elk mul- 
tiply, the season should remain closed for 
several years. The same applies to the sea- 
son on antelope and mountain sheep. The 
deer season ought to be closed for three 
years, but it is hardly probable that this 
will be done. 

The fate of the game lies with the next 
session of the Assembly, and it is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will take prompt and 
effective measures for its preservation and 
perpetuation. The state should see, too, that 
when such an act is passed, it is obeyed, as 
the best of laws avail little unless enforced. 
It will not do to wail. It is too late for that. 
Two years more of indifference, delay and 
poor laws—laws that do more harm than 
good—and our remaining big game, which 
we should pride equally with our magnificent 
scenery, will, like the buffalo, have disap- 
peared from the mountains and the plains. 

Buford, Colo. GUY M. STEALEY. 


AND HIS GUIDE. 


which he expects the guide to pack and take 
care of. He hires his men to pitch his tent, 
to cook for him, to make his bed, to pack, 
to carry his rifle, to show him the game— 
and, only too often, to kill his trophies for 
him. In doing this he virtually acknowl- 
edges that he is incompetent; that he can- 
not do the simplest of these things for him- 
self—that he is a weakling come to play at 
a life which calls for only strong men. And 
so at the start the guide’s respect goes. This 
is being nursed; it is not campaigning, ex- 
ploring, wilderness hunting. Aside from the 
expense of such a trip, it would seem that 
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the sportsman should live the life he has 
temporarily chosen, in the proper way. He 
goes to rough it, to emulate those backwoods- 
men of the past who made the white man’s 


trail across this continent. To me, a trip 
without the hard work, the exposure, the 
trials and exertions that are a part of the 
real wilderness life, is a total failure—it is 
not worth the doing. 

Let us take an example. A sportsman 
arranges with a guide to take him on a big 
game hunt in one of the wildest and rough- 
est parts of this continent. He arrives at 
the “jumping-off place” and meets his guide, 
also a packer and cook—three men to take 
care of one. fhe sportsman has a fine out- 
fit, gotten up by one of the best outfitters in 
the East. The guides groan inwardly when 
they see it. Everything is packed in round, 
cylindrical-shaped duffle bags of the most im- 
possible shape for packing either on horse 
or back. There is a tent which cannot be 
erected satisfactorily 
poles, a folding camp stove which deposits 


without store-made 
soot on everything, a fishing rod which has 
to be rolled carefully in blankets to prevent 
breaking, and a rifle so powerful that the 
recoil precludes accurate shooting. 
Everything is gotten together somehow, 
the first day’s journey made and the camping 
place arrived at. Now, does the sportsman 
pitch in and help with the work of making 
camp? Not much; he is paying men for this. 
He lights a cigarette, takes a nip from his 
flask, sits'on a log and makes suggestions— 
a guide hates suggestions at such times, but 
he is there to suit his employer. The men 
unpack the horses, pitch the tent, draw wa- 
ter, gather firewood, make a bough bed for 
their employer, put his personal baggage in 
his tent, make down his bed; and then, and 
not until then, the dude moves far enough 
to get out his toilet 
basin of hot water. 
Perhaps the next 


articles and call for a 


morning a hunt is in 
order. The guide and the dude start out. 
The guide carries the dude’s rifie and lunch 
and leads the way up the mountain, stop 
ping every two minutes for a breathing 
spell, They tramp and climb probably six 
or seven miles and see nothing—why should 
they? The dude wears heavy, hobnailed 


boots that can be heard half a mile and the 
weight of these sap his pigmy energy ev- 
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ery time he lifts a foot. Finally after sev- 
eral such exhausting days the dude gives 
up, stays in camp and shoots chipmunks with 
his .22, while his guides bring him in some 
fine heads. 


This is no exaggeration, At one little 
frontier town which is celebrated as a start- 
ing point for hunting parties, the residents 
can tell you of a hundred hunts of this kind. 
I know two sportsmen who outfitted at this 
town and had a very successful hunt. They 
got five goats, two sheep, three deer and one 
bear, and wrote a glowing story of it for a 
sportsman’s paper. These guides told me con- 
fidentially that they had killed one porcu- 
pine on the hunt and that he and his part- 
ner got the game. 

Sportsmen who go on hunts of this kind 
come back and talk of roughing it, of their 
knowledge of woodcraft, their ability to hunt, 
etc., and everyone wonders at their skill, 
strength and endurance—Rot! A man who 
has a taste for a wilderness life and hunting 
and who is without experience, should be 
careful on his first trip to engage a guide 
with a reputation. He should leave his out- 
fitting entirely to the guide, giving him full 
power, and bringing with him only his toilet 
articles. On meeting his guide he should 
tell him immediately that he knows nothing 
of the woods or wood life, that he wants to 
learn to do everything for himself, that he 
is out to learn and not to get a big bag, and 
that he wants to be treated not as an em- 
ployer but as a pupil. If he makes his guide 
understand him correctly he will return from 
that trip knowing more than many a sports- 
man of a dozen exploring expeditions. 


It is a good idea on the first two or three 
trips to take only one man with you and to 
do your share—your full share—one half of 
the work. After you have learned to rustl 
for yourself, learned to cook, chop wood, 
make camp, pack horses, dress game, make 
fires in the rain, patch moccasins, etc.; af 
ter you have learned to go, and go, and go, 
even after you are tired; learned to suffer 
cold and wet and hunger and pain in silence 
—then, and not until then, you can employ 
more men, and be able to spend more time 
in hunting and let the others do the camp 
rustling. But even then, to gain your 
guide’s respect and companionship, you 


5 











should hunt so hard that the sum total of 
your work equals that of your men, 

My idea is that guides are employed not 
as servants but as companions; to show us 
through a region which we have never ex- 


Their duties are to show us the 
best game country, and, if we are tenderfeet, 
to act as our instructors, and at all times 
to give us their advice. I would consider 
that it would be insulting my guide were I 
to ask him to make my bed, to clean my 
rifle or to build a fire in front of my tent 
before I arose in the morning. Were I to 
allow him to carry my rifle for me while 
hunting I am sure he would thereafter con- 
sider me a weakling. 

There are a _ few “rules” which every 
sportsman should observe to obtain his 
guide’s respect and companionship. A 
sportsman following these is almost always 
assured of a successful hunt, because his 
guide will then do his best: 

First and foremost: Never allow 
guide to carry your rifle for you. 

Always saddle your own horse and pack 
your own individual outfit. 


Never allow your guide to fire at your 
game, even if it is getting away. You are 


doing your own hunting and your trophies 
are of no value unless the result of your 
individual skill. 

Never accept a trophy killed by another, 
even if he is your guide. 

Always do your share of the work around 
camp. If you don’t know how to cook you 
can still set the table and wash the dishes 
—but learn how to cook. If the woodpile is 
getting low, rustle more wood. Make work 
for yourself; don’t wait to be told. Make 
your guide understand that you want to do 
your share and will be dissatisfied if he 
does more work than you. 

Don’t quit until you are “all in.” 

I believe if there is to be true companion- 
ship between a sportsman and his guide the 
latter should have his sport out of the trip, 
too. This can only be arranged where the 
two hunt separately and of course requires a 
certain amount of skill in hunting on the 
part of the sportsman. In some cases a guide 
may object to his sportsman’s hunting alone, 
because the guide’s reputation depends to a 
great extent on the size of the bag brought 
in, 


plored. 


your 
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I may have a word to say at some later 
date as to the sportsman’s outfit but a little 
incident here may serve to illustrate a view- 
point seldom presented. 

I know of one sportsman who had a sleep- 
ing bag made with a heavy canvas bottom 
having loops on either side, the idea being 
to place poles through these loops and, sus- 
pending the poles on _ forked sticks, thus 
make a cot. Well, in practice the forked 
sticks were impossible, and it was neces- 
sary to cut head and foot logs at least a 
foot in diameter, notch them for the side 
poles and lash the side poles apart securely 
with rope. Every time camp was moved this 
took an hour’s work on the part of one of 
the guides at the very busiest time of the 
day. How the guides did curse that con- 
trivance! But the sportsman never heard a 
word of it, the guides were good men, try- 
ing to please their customer and to make a 
reputation. 

In the way of bedding a guide likes to 
see a sleeping bag and air mattress, even 
if he has a contempt for them as the equip- 
ment of a “dude.” They are easily and 
quickly made into a good bed—no brush to 
cut, no roots to dig up—just pump her up 
and throw the bag on top. 


One other little incident before I close: 
We were out of fresh meat. I left camp 


early in the morning and crossed a frightful 
cafion; big bluffs and slide rock on each 
side as steep as such things can stand. Ones 
across, there was a very steep hillside cov- 
ered about six feet deep with a jumbled wind 
fall of jack-pines. I was alone and had 
agreed to hunt the upper part of this hill 
while a sportsman friend and his guide 
crossed the cafion a mile farther down and 
hunted the country below me. After a three- 
mile climb through the windfall I jumped a 
big mule-deer doe and dropped her with a 
single shot. It was impossible to get the 
horses anywhere near the spot and _ the 
camp was badly in need of meat. I dressed 
the doe, cut off the hind quarters and loins 
and made them into a pack with a little rope 
I always carried, and started back down the 
hill and across the cafion for camp. It was 
climb, balance and jump down over the jack 
pines, then lower myself carefully in steep 
places, then treacherous slide rock and 
lastly the heart-breaking, thigh-straining 
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climb up the side of th 
camp. The meat weighed nearly a hundred 
pounds; it was hot and there 


cafion towards 
was no water. 
the even through 
my buckskin shirt until my shoulders bled, 
and I rigged up a yoke of sticks to keep the 
rope off the flesh. It took 
cover five miles of that 
far above the average 


The ropes cut into skin 


me four hours to 
country and I am 
in strength and endur- 
ance. 


I mighty nearly came in.io camp on 


my hands and knees, but I got there just the 
same. 

Two hours later the other sportsman and 
They had killed 
farther off than I had 
guide was packing the 
mine, the head and 


scalp, and the sportsman’s rifle. How I pit- 


his guide came into camp 


a big buck even 


killed my doe. The 


saddle, heavier than 
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ied that guide. I can just imagine his feel- 
ings. The sportsman just didn’t know—he 
never will know. 

If the sportsman will conduct himself 
on the lines I have laid down and really 
treat his guide fairly, he will get very much 
more enjoyment out of his trip. He will 
learn to love the wilderness even more than 
he formerly dreamed was possible; he will 
get more health and rugged strength from 
his trip and he will learn lessons of endur- 
ance, perseverance and self reliance which 
will stand him in good stead in his life avo 
cation. Then, some day, his guide will say, 
“He ain’t no dude tenderfoot;: he ean 
rustle, all right!” 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 

Ft. Crook, Neb. 


sure 


MORE LIGHT ON THE HUNTING OF WILD BUFFALOES. 


The following letters have 
at this 


been received 
month on the 
parties seeing the arti- 


office during the past 


above subject from 
cles heretofore published, and in answer to 
letters written 


formation. 


by us asking for more in- 


Editor Outdoor Life I read 
cember number of Outdoor Life 
Guide’s Rash Offer.” I think | 
your readers some valuable 
the 
present (and have been sinc: 


in the De- 
about “A 
can give 
and truthful 
proposition. I am at 
November 10, 
1906) living on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, Montana. band of 1,200 
buffalo on this reservation, owned by 
man, who is breeding them 


pointers about 


There is a 
one 
There are par- 
ties who come from the East and buy these 
buffalo from the owner, shoot them and take 
the heads and hides. The owner sells them 
at from $250 to $500 each. These are facts. 
I am within twelve to twenty miles of this 
herd, and if any of your’ readers wish to buy 
one and kill same,I can arrange matters for 
them free of charge. What I mean by this 


is that I charge nothing for what I do or 
say in the matter 
Polson, Mont N. RYDER, 
Editor Outdoor Life Your estemed fa- 


vor of October 29th came yesterday and am 
glad to answer your inquiry in regard to the 
hbuffal | 


booklet 


refer to in my hunting 


These buffalo 
owned by Mr. 


are in Montana, and 
Peblo. He has been selling 
off the old bulls to different ones for a num- 
ber of years. The last account I had of the 
were for sale numbered eight. 
You would naturally think these buffalo were 
rather tame hunting but they get wild and 
are hard to get within easy shooting shortly 
after being whipped out of the main herd. 
They are really wild, but range in the mouths 
of cafions near the open country, as I have 
described in my booklet. 

Now, replying to your letter referring to 
wild buffalo: I wish to say that if there are 
any, they of course belong to the govern 
ment and it would be unlawful to hunt them. 
They would be as sacred to me as human 
life. I am carrying on a legitimate business 
and handle a great many people, all of the 
best class. I do not sell any kind of trophies, 
in trade being fish and scenery. I 
show my parties game to kill that is allowed 
by law I will not tolerate any violation of 
the game laws by my parties. 

Moran, Wyo. B. D. SHEFFIELD 


are 


bulls that 


my stocl 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your letter 
of the 10th inst., enclosing a letter written 
by Mr. B. D. Sheffield of Moran, Wyoming 

Referring to Mr. Sheffield’s letter, I beg 
to say that I am quite familiar with Shef 
field’s ranch, at 
have closely observed his methods of hunt- 


tourist Jackson's Lake, and 
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ing, etc., in that section, and have never 
had reason to thirk that he encouraged any 
lawlessness. Aside from some rather “livid’’ 
advertising, I don’t think Mr. Sheffield strays 
far from the “right thing.” 
D. C. NOWLIN, 
State Game Warden. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—‘A Guide’s Rash 
Offer” as per article published in your De- 
cember number, is not so rash as a first 
glance would signify. There are buffalo in 


Lander, Wyo. 
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Montana that are wild, but owned pri- 
vate parties. They cannot be corralled, so 
the owner will let any sportsman kill one, 
for a large price. One sportsman was here, 
Ovando, for a fifty-day hunt; left Ovando 
on the 20th of last November to get a buffalo. 
On the 26th of November he killed his buf- 
falo. I have seen a picture taken of him as 
he stood beside the buffalo. These buffalo 
are as wild as any that ever roamed the prai- 
rie. M. P. DUNHAM. 
Ovando, Mont. 


by 


INTRODUCTION OF SKYLARKS IN TEXAS. 


Mr, Edward K. Carr of Kerrville, Texas 
has taken a deep interest in the introduc 
tion of skylarks and other birds into the 
state of Texas, and lately addressed a letter 
on the subject to another well-known natu- 
ralist of the Northwest, Mr. C. F. Pfluger 
of Portland, Oregon. While Mr. Pfinger’s re- 
ply is in the nature of a personal letter, yet 
we have permission to publish it, and be- 
lieve it will interest our growing army of 
ornithologists. It is as follows: 

“I have received your valued letter of 
September 13, 1906, and was pleased to hear 
from you. I am sorry to learn from you 
that you have had such poor success in get- 
ting people interested to introduce the sky- 
larks there. In Texas you have a fine, open 
country for the skylarks, and, no doubt, they 
will do well there if once they are intro- 
duced, Do not take any oral promises from 
anyone, but get up a subscription list for 
the introduction of skylarks into the state 
of Texas and let each that promises sign his 
name with the amount that he will give. Or, 
start a song-bird club, with annual dues of, 
say, $5 or $10 each member. When once 
they have signed their names they will not 
back out again. 

“The past summer I have started a song- 
bird club here ($10 annual dues for a num- 
ber of years) and have already fifty mem- 
bers. The object is the introduction of night- 
ingales, mocking birds, and cardinal redbirds 
into the state of Oregon. When I made the 
collections of the members, each one will 
ingly and freely paid his $10 annual dues 


This fall we imported twenty-five pairs 
if English nightingales. They will be taken 
care of in a large aviary containing trees 
and brush until next spring, 
be turned loose here. 

“In Victoria, British Columbia, thre: 
ago, they started a club for the introduc- 
tion of useful song birds there, and I pro- 
cured for them 100 pairs of skylarks, 100 
pairs of goldfinches and 50 pairs of European 
robin redbreasts. These birds are doing well 


when they will 


years 


there. In New York, New Jersey and Wis- 
consin, skylarks and starlings were intro- 


duced a number of years ago 
doing well. 

“The bords which we have had the most 
success with here so far are the skylarks, 
goldfinches and English linnets 
Some of them have spread into the adjoin 
ing state of Washington. That is all I know 
as to where they have spread, and ther 
no complaints from any 


and they are 


starlings, 


are 


quarters whatso 


ever, as the birds are doing nothing else but 
good. We shall keep up with our club here 
for years, until we see the good results 
Next spring we shall bring 1090 pairs of 


mocking-birds and 100 pairs of cardinal red- 
birds here, and in the fall of 1907 we shall 
get here 100 pairs of the black-headed night- 
ingale, Sylvia Atricapilla. The one we im- 
ported this fall is the Sylvia Luscinia. The 
former sings in the daytime, and the latter 
towards evening and during the night. 

“T shall be pleased to hear from you again, 
and I hope that you will have luck 


hereafter. Cc. F. PFLUGER 
“Portland, Ore 


better 

















Hornaday’s Proposed Game and Forest Reserve 


(See map on opposite page.) 


ut 


The provincial government of British Columbia is now being 
strongly urged by Dr. W. T. Hornaday to set aside the fine mountain 
area between the Elk and the Bull rivers in the Fernie district of 
southeastern British Columbia as a game and forest reserve. The re- 
gion in question is that visited by Messrs. Phillips and Hornaday in 
September, 1905, concerning which, and their adventures in it, they 
have recently published a book entitled, “Camp-Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.” Beyond question, the territory described must be highly pic- 
turesque and attractive from a scenic point of view, and also well 
stocked with mountain goat, mourtain sheep, grizzly bear, black bear 
and other animals. The mule deer, which once were numerous, have 
been shot out until that species is now rare, and of elk only a few 
solitary individuals remain. Marten, lynx and wolverine are still 
fairly plentiful. The works of Nature as found in that region are ex- 
tremely interesting, and the country as a whole, if preserved in its 
present natural wildness, would make a grand resort for camping par- 
ties, of Nature-lovers and photographers. It would be in: every sense 
a paradise for camera enthusiasts, desirous of photographing mountain 
scenery and both large and smal] game in its wild haunts. 

Dr. Hornaday has drafted a bill and submitted a map showing the 
boundaries of the proposed reserve. The reservation as proposed by 
him would be about thirty (30) miles in length by fifteen (15) miles 
in width, and would therefore contain a total area of about four hun- 
dred and fifty (450) square miles. The region thus delimited contains 
no coal nor other valuable minerals, no agricultural lands and no tim- 
ber of commercial value, so that, commercially, and industrially, the 
people of British Columbia would make no sacrifice in carrying out 
the idea proposed. The reserve is situated between two main lines 
of the Canadian Pacific railway and would be accessible from three 
points—Michel and Fort Steele on the south, and Banff on the north. 

Owing to the natural conditions of the country, it would be entirely 
possible for two game wardens to effectually protect the reservation. 
Mr. Hornaday proposes that the enabling act shall designate the moun- 
tains between the Elk and the Bull rivers as the “Goat mountains,” 
and the reservation as “Goat Mountain park.” 

From the encouragement and sympathy which the author of this 
move has received, there is some reason to hope that the scheme may 
be carried into effeet. 
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From * Cawp-Fires iw the Canadian Rockies.” Cojiyngtt, i906, by WT. Hornaday 
Map showing the location of the new game and forest re- 
serve proposed by Mr. Hornaday. Length, 30 miles; aver- 
age width, 15 miles; total area, 450 square miles. 
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SPORTSMEN OF SPOKANE APREAL TO 


Kditor Outdoor Life:—President Roose 
velt and members of the Boone and Crockett 
Club have taken up the 
sportsmen in Spokane to stop the whole 
sale destruction of game birds and their 
eggs in Alaska, and it is more than likely 
that Major Matson, a federal government 
employe in the northland, will be called to 
account. T. S. Palmer, who has charge of 
the game preservation in the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., has sent a let 
ter to Al Wiesemann asking for the names 
of the offenders, 


petition of 200 


His letter in part follows: 

“| should be greatly obliged if you would 
send us any facts in your possession rela- 
tive to this destruction of wild fowl and their 
eggs, or any information which can be used 
to prevent the recurrence of the practice. 

Mr. Wiesemann says that Major Matson 
boasted while in Spokane last year that he 
makes more from the sale of wild ducks and 
their eggs than he does from the 
ment. Mr. Wiesemann says Major 
Matson has a gasoline launch, which he 
uses in his work, and that he goes to the 
nesting places daily for eggs, which he col- 
lects by the barrel and sells to miners for 
food. He also boasted of shooting boatloads 
of young ducks in the marshes. 

Dr. Alexander Lambert of New York, a 
member of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
says in his letter to Dr. Henry Power, re 
ferring to the Spokane sportsmen’s com- 
plaint of the destruction of Alaskan game: 

“IT am very much interested in aii such 
matters and I know that President Roose- 
velt is also. I shall be very glad to help you 
in any way I can and I shall be glad to see 
that any petition you desire to send on the 
matter is placed in his hands. I will also 
bring the matter up before the Boone and 
Crockett Club. through this club 
that the game laws for Alaska were passed, 


govern- 


that 


It was 


THE PRESIDENT. 


and the President is a member very much 
interested in the doings of the club. Be- 
sides, we have members who look after just 
the sort of thing you desire. Send on your 
petition and | shall piace it where it will 
do the most good.” 

The petition, signed by more than 200 
sportsmen interested in the protection of 
game birds and their eggs, has been for- 
warded and it is expected that the federal 
government will take some action to stop the 
flagrant destruction of birds in the far north. 

“It is not in Alaska only that the nests 
are robbed,” Mr. Wiesemann said. “It has 
lately come to our notice that the nests 
around Moses lake, west of Spokane, have 
robbed in a systematic manner by 
those who are looking for eggs for food, One 
woman told me they had no trouble getting 
all the eggs they needed early in the season, 
but later were forced to break more than 
100 eggs before they could secure enough for 
breakfast, Of course, we have laws to cover 
this, and we intend to see that there is noth- 
ing of this sort repeated next season, if it 
is possible to prevent it.” 


peen 


Wild swans, ducks and geese have not 
been so numerous at Moses lake in years 
as they are this season. Heavy snows and 
cold winds in the northlands drove them to 
the stubble fields in the central and south- 
ern parts of Washington. They are also 
plentiful along the Columbia and Snake riv- 
ers south of Spokane, where good-sized bags 
are not uncommon. The real sportsmen are 
satisfied with less than the number allowed 
by law, but market hunters utilize almost 
every known means of destruction except 
machine guns in their greed to get the 
tempting prices offered by dealers, who sup- 
ply the hotels, restaurants and markets not 
only of this state but those adjoining. 

Spokane, Wash. AUGUST WOLF. 


REMINISCENCES OF BUFFALO DAYS. 


When I was young and new to the West, 
I made the acquaintance of Joe H., who had 
previously spent two or three years on the 


range. The stories he told of the buffalo 
were new to me then, and may be new to 


the younger generation now. The accounts 


of his experiences were mostly along the 
Kansas Pacific. He told how Thomas Daley 
of Ellis, and Pete Roubidoux of Wallace 
were the principal outfitters of buffalo hunt- 
ers in that section, when the business was 
in its heyday. The good old reliable Sharp’s 














rifle of .45 or .50 bore, with its enormous 
weight and long range, was the usual arm. 
These guns often weighed 14 to 16 pounds, 
and with their massive, solid, sliding breech- 
blocks, were good in every respect, except, 
perhaps, in looks, which were somewhat de- 
tracted from by the large, heavy side ham- 
mer. Economy seems to have been the or- 
der of the day then. Joe told how they 
bought powder by the keg and moulded their 
own bullets at the campfire of buffalo chips. 
The old primers were knocked out with a 
punch and new ones driven in with a 
hatchet. There were no luxuries to load down 
the wagon; only the staples, flour, bacon, 
beans, coffee and tobacco. Most buffalo hunt- 
ers were free with whisky when at a trading 
point, but it was a rule never to take whisky 
onto the range. It seems to have been a 
hard, rough, dirty life. Sometimes scorch- 
ing under the summer sun and at other times 
exposed to the storms of winter. Joe said 
they used to hopple their team, and if a bad 
storm struck them they were always found 
next day in the next ravine south. 

Many hunters perished by being caught in 
fierce storms away from shelter—generally 
those improvident individuals who had spent 
on whisky and poker what they should have 
invested in warm clothing. 

Joe told of a lot of them who had pulled 
in out of a bad storm and were gathered in 
a large room which Pete Roubidoux let them 
use, over his store. A man drove up in front 
and sat in his wagon and looked up at the 
boys at the window, but did not make any 
move to get in out of the storm. They found 
him so frozen as to be incapable of any 
movement. Skunk bites and rattlesnakes 
also claimed some victims. 

Joe said that the buffalo always faced the 
wind, and, sometimes, in snowy weather, the 





About voue-half the states have made 
changes in the amount of the license fee 
since the first adoption of their license laws, 
and in some cases these alterations have 
been so frequent as to convey the impression 
that the fees are subject to considerable 
fluctuation. Some of these changes have re- 
sulted in a decided increase, others in a de- 
crease—thus, in Wyoming, the non-resident 
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old bulls, with their heavy front quarters full 
of snow, looked as if a number of bales of 
cotton were approaching over the prairie 
It does not seem to have been a humane 
business. He told that in cold weather the 
dead buffalo were skinned first; those broken 
down were left to kick around till next day, 
so as to be warm for skinning. 

On one trip Joe said he got scared of his 
partner. They used to sleep on opposite 
sides of the wagon, on the ground, and one 
night he caught the other man crawling 
round the wagon with a butcher-knife in his 
hand. After that Joe used to take his hed 
ding, after dark, and walk off, and lie down, 
over some rise of the prairie, where it would 
be hard to find him. Once they camped near 
a water-tank. Joe went for water, and came 
back empty, saying the man in charge would 
not let him have any. His partner said: 
“We will go back, and try and persuade that 
man!” On being again refused water, the 
partner fired a volley of profanity, and aimed 
his six-shooter at the man’s head, saving: 
“Stand right there! Joe, fill that bucket.” 

A Jew kept a 12x16 store at Wallace 
and sold shoddy clothing to the hunters 
Public opinion asserted itself. Two brothers 
took their big “.50s,” and 100 cartridges each 
sat down on the ground 100 yards off, and 
put the whole 200 rounds through the build: 
ing. The Jew escaped, but they paralyzed 
that shanty. 

Two or three years after, when I first 
passed over the Kansas Pacific, the hides 
had all been shipped, but there was plenty 
of evidence left of the buffalo in the heavy 
trails and the immense stacks of bones gath- 
ered at every switch, while the lower part 
of every telegraph pole had been rubbed 
against until it was smooth and shining 
Belleville, Kas. w. B. FAULKNER. 







license, originally $20, is now $50: in Indi- 
ana, Ohio and West Virginia it was at first 
$25.50, $25.25 and $26, and is now $15.50, 
$15.25 and $16. Two general tendencies are 
noticeable: To make the rates conform to 
those of adjoining states and to require non- 
residents to pay $25 for hunting big game 
and $10 for birds, and residents to pay $1 for 
hunting birds and small game. Four states 
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—Kentucky, Minnesota, New York and Ten- 
nessee—have tried the reciprocal license, or 
requiring a license only from visitors from 
states which have non-resident licenses and 
(except in the case of Minnesota) charging 
the same fee. The result has been unsatis- 
factory, and the plan has been abandoned in 
Minnesota and Tennessee 

Of the thirty-six states requiring licenses 
in 1905, the following ten, viz., Florida, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia and 
Washington, entrusted the issue chiefly to 
county officials, and made no provision for 
collection of the returns by any state officer. 
In order to ascertain the total number of 
licenses issued in these states reports must 
be secured from every county, which neces- 


MULE DEER IN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last issue of 
your magazine I see you question if there 
are any mule-tail deer in California. There 
are, plenty of them here, and I am enclosing 
a picture of one that I killed last August 
and whose tail shows for itself in the pic- 
ture. This deer dressed almost 200 pounds, 
with head and neck off, cut close to the 
shoulders, feet off, and stripped of inside fat. 
He was a beauty. The range of the mule 
deer in this state, so far as I know, is con- 
fined to the three northern and eastern 
counties, Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen. 

Adin, Calif. G. W. HARVEY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to the 


question of Mr. C. O. Simmons as to 


sitates communicating with more than 670 lo- 
cal officials. In Oregon, however, where the 
general license was established in 1905, the 
state warden has compiled the figures. In 
Virginia the secretary of the State Game As- 
sociation has collected the statistics for 1903 
and 1904, and in Washington the deputy 
game warden at Seattle has contributed the 
returns for three years, The statistics for 
1904 and 1905 collected directly from county 
officers are slightly incomplete in the case 
of four states, as no replies were received 
from a few counties—one in Florida, three 
in Oregon, one in South Dakota and six in 
Virginia. Fortunately, in none of these cases 
is it probable that the number of licenses 
was large, so that the missing figures prob- 
ably make no appreciable difference in the 
totals. 


CALIFORNIA. 


whether or not the “mule” deer was to be 
found in California, I will say that they are. 
The “mule” deer and the “prong-horned” 
antelope are to be found in the counties of 
Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen, and, once in a 
while farther south, on the east slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountain range. A few elk are 
to be found in Humboldt and Del Norte coun- 
ties, and mountain sheep in the counties of 
Inyo and Mono. Antelope, elk and mountain 
sheep are protected by law at all seasons of 
the year and deer from October 15th to Au- 
gust ist; limit, two male deer per season. 
About twenty head of elk have been liber- 
ated in the Sequoia National Park in Tu- 
lare and Fresno counties. 
Capitola, Calif. WALTER R. WELCH. 


GAME NOTES. 


Frank Mossman, an old-time western 
hunter and one of the earliest contributors 
to Outdoor Life, is now game warden at 
Olympia, Washington, and doing splendid 
service. There are few men better qualified 
to act in this capacity than he. In his rec- 
ommendations for better laws he advises an 
act prohibiting the hounding of deer. Wash- 
ington is the only state in the Union where 
this practice is allowed—but of course it is 
only lawful in certain counties where the 
heavy underbrush and tangled fastnesses 
make hunting on foot very difficult. 


W. L. Marble, Jr., of the Marble Safety 
Axe Company, says of his last hunt in Mich- 
igan: “Our party consisted of eight. We 
spent two weeks at our hunting lodge. We 
got thirteen deer and saw altogether eighty- 
four. We got plenty of partridge and rab- 
bits and my father killed an otter. He and 
I each got two deer—the Michigan limit. The 
weather was delightful with the exception of 
a day or two, and we had plenty of tracking 
snow.” es 

Some of the recommendations offered for 
changes in the Washington game laws are 











as follows: That the minimum salary of 
game wardens shall not be less than $50 
per month, and traveling expenses; that 
game fishing or markets be closed until 
1908; that it is illegal to ship game to any 
market; that fishing for trout less than five 
inches in size in streams above tidewater 
be prohibited; that all ditch owners put in 
screens; that the bag limit on deer be re- 
duced from four to two; that the hounding of 
deer be prohibited. 

The Kettle Falls Rod and Gun Club of 
Spokane, Washington, had an old-fashioned 
turkey shoot shortly before Christmas, and, 
to be neighborly, the officers invited some 
of the huntsmen of Pinhook. “We might as 
well be sociable,” said Bert Sparks and offi- 
cers of the club; “besides, we'll show the 
Pinhookers how to shoot.” The others agreed 
and a formal invitation was dispatched by a 
courier. The “bid” was accepted. The re- 
sult was somewhat surprising to Kettle 
Falls, as the visitors carried home 15 of the 
17 turks. 

Wild animals and game birds have not 
been so numerous in years as they appear 
to be this season in eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho, northwestern Oregon and 
southern British Columbia, writes August 
Wolf of Spokane, Washington. Cougar, bear 


and lynx are common in the Idaho wilds, 


The foxy old sinner, 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


A POLITE PERCH. 


A lake perch in shade of a dock was reposing, 
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less than 50 miles east of Spokane, while 
south of Spokane the lakes and streams are 
literally alive with geese, ducks and swans. 
As an instance of the big game hunting in 
northern Idaho it may be mentioned that 
L. D. Snyder of Orofino killed 19 mountain 
lions so far this season, while Brock Daugh- 
arty of Clark’s Fork has nine lions and three 
lynx pelts on stretchers at his cabin. John 
Austin, a rancher of Rock Creek, Idaho, 
has bagged 57 coyotes since October Ist. 
He has a pack of four hounds—two are stag- 
hounds, the others being crosses of the stag 
and greyhounds. 





During the year 1905 in the state of Min- 
nesota, there was $4,280 coliected in fines, 
and twenty-one rifles and shotguns were con- 
fiscated. 





WORMS IN QUAIL. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I killed a few quail 
the past fall, and found, in nearly half of 
them, a worm which resembles a tape worm. 
Kindly inform me if it is a tape worm; if it 
is dangerous to eat such birds; and what 
causes it in so many? 

GEO. W. HAULENBECK. 

Paden, Ind. Ter. 


(We pass this up to any of our readers 
who may know, as it is beyond us.—Ed.] 






He’d sent all the youngsters to school and was dozing 


And dreaming of dinner. 


A fat little worm thro the waters came wiggling; 
The lake perch espied it; 


And soon a bright cork at surface was jiggling, 


A small boy beside it. 


The perch began nibbiing, enjoying the robbing, 
Yet small boys will wonder 


Why, when a light cork is so frantically bobbing, 


It never goes under. 


But hear the advice which this perch gave the others 
When home they came playing. 


He’d dozens of cousins and sisters and brothers; 


He talked to them, saying: 


“To eat an earthworm there’s a wrong way, a right way. 
For things that are finny. 


Don’t bolt it. If you’ll only eat the polite way 
’T will not taste bent-pinny.” 


JOSEPHINE PAGE WRIGHT. 
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The Guide. 
We would like to see every sports- dress as gracefully as some of our fellow 
man in America (if that were possible) city sportsmen; but he is a student of 
read the article in our ‘‘Game Field’ nature (human and other) and can 
department of this issue by Lieutenant sum up a correct estimate of the amount 
Townsend Whelen entitled, *‘The Sports- of real man there is in 
man and His Guide.’’ No one but a 


a human car- 
cass as quickly as a city bred son of a 
thorough woodsman could write such an millionaire or the son of anyone else. 
article, and none but an experienced Therefore, when he camps and hunts 
hunter could give vent to such senti- with a man for a week or a month he 
ments as he has expressed. comes very nearly having an indelible 

Hunters themselves are to blame for impression of that man’s character 
the feelings which guides entertain for clearly stamped on his mind-plate; and 
them. The guide’s mind is, after all, if we were to search for information on 
like the minds of the rest of the human the amount of real good stuff there was 
family—like a gelatine plate, sensitive in a man who had asked for a daugh- 
to the impressions which are made upon ter’s hand— we would rather take the 
it. The guide is no fool. He may not’ guide’s word for it than the word of 
be able to write as flowery a letter as the Sunday-school teacher who had first 
some of his more fortunate brothers, taught the young man, or of the minis- 
and he may not be able to glide along ter whose church he and his family had 
a smooth ballroom floor in full evening attended for twenty-five years. 


om & 
. 4 a —_ 


Quail Propagation. 


The protection of our partridges and With the depletion of proper cover by 
other upland game birds is getting to severe winters; with the army of sports- 
be a more serious problem every year. men constantly growing and the num- 















ber of birds yearly diminishing; with 
importations of these birds proving in 
many cases failures, surely the quail, 
more particularly, needs the attention 
of our law-makers and the sympathy 
and sentiment of our farmers and our 
sportsmen. 

The importation of quail from Mex- 
ico has in a large number of cases 
proven impractical, owing to the fact 
that these birds could never stand the 
severe winters of most of the states. 
Quail have been shipped from some of 
the Southern states to supply the needs 
of the North and Middle sections, but in 
many cases this was done at the sore 
expense of the state shipped from, as it 
depleted their stock to such an extent 
that measures were afterward contem- 
plated for the restocking of the depleted 
area. it can truly be said that in very 
few sections of the United States are 
quail so abundant that they can be 
spared to stock another section. 

Then another trouble has confronted 
us in the fact that the high prices of- 


fered by northern and middle states 
for these birds for propagating has led 
the snare and 


to the unlawful use of 


We believe a change should be mad 
in the open season for deer in Colorado 
as has been suggested. by one of our 
contributors, Guy’ M. Stealey, in this 
issue. matter. of fact, a good 
cause can be advanced against almost 
any month, but we believe that the 
month of October, or a portion of that 
month, could be set aside as an open 
season with fewer objections than any 
in the year. Looking at it from a point 
of protection only, August and Septem- 
ber are the best months of year for an 
open season, as, with the exception of 
the latter part of September, the deer 
are more scattered in the 


Asa 


and 


brush 
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Colorado’s Deer Season. 
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the trap in order to supply the outsid 


demand. In ‘Texas, for example, the 
state law was violated and the quail 
trappers were arrested and confined 
in Jail. 

Despite these strenuous efforts to 


supply the demand, and despite all at- 
tempts to meet the deficiency by proper 
and moderate transfer of domestic 
birds, the demand has continued great- 
ly in excess of the supply. if such de- 
pletion recurs, better methods wiil have 
to be devised to restore the 
abundance. ‘io stock one part of the 
coultry at the expense of another with 
out careful safeguards to prevent de- 
pletion of the covers drawn upon is 
mistaken policy. 


horiWai 


This is indeed a gloomy prospect tor 
the iuture of our game birds, but the 
saddest picture is the that, even 
with our quail so scarce as to cause us 


iact 


to resort to such measures as above men- 
tioned, countless thousands of these 
birds are being annually slaughtered 
for the market in violation of our laws. 
he subject certainly requires the very 
best thought and attention which our 
legislators and citizens can give it. 







timber, and are higher up, and there- 
fore inaccessible. But, as all 
sportsmen know, the month of August 
is out of the question for various rea- 
sons, and the first part of September is 
objectionable for 
which 
weather which permits of the 
meat spoiling so readily. 


more 


some good reasons, 


among may be mentioned the 


warm 


The killing of deer on the trails as 
they are traveling to their winter quar- 
ters is the principal objection to the 
present season, which is from September 
25th to October 10th. October 10th 
to 30th would be much preferable. 











The Song of the Meadow Brook. 


oe 


A brook curled down through the pasture green, 
With gurgle and tumble and leap, 

Over sands of gold, near where mosses lean, 
With ripple and Murmur and creep. 

Oh, a wonderful stream is a boy’s Own stream- 
A river of pure deiight, 

Where the days flow swift as a summer dream, 
And the end of the world is night. 


There were rapids as swift as of Mackinac 
That threatened our nut-shell craft, 
There were falls like those of the Merrimac, 
That whirled our mill-wheels daft; 
And even the great Niagara sheet 
Fell over a bare-faced rock 
And whirled in the eddies at its feet 
The boats that withstood its shock. 


There were still bayous where our ships lay calmed, 
There were isles with their sunny coves 

Where the fringing shores were bayberry-palmed 
And the sheep-laurel play mangroves. 

Alligators fierce in the mud we saw, 
Where the spry eeis wiggled their tails, 

And many a time we were saved by a straw 
From the flukes of the pollywog-whales. 


For a thousand miles on the Amazon, 
Through the jungies thick we sailed; 

And next made port in far Luzon, 
Or Crusoe’s Island hailed. 

Oh, a wonderful stream was this rippling stream— 
A river of pure delight— 

Where the days flowed swift as a summer dream 
And the end of the world was night. 


We have learned its source since those days lang syne, 
Far up in the woodland springs, 
And we know it flows to the ocean’s brine, 
And the varied songs it sings; 
From the quiet flow of the river’s blue, 
Far back to the tinkling nook, 
But none does it sing so clear and true, 
As the song of the meadow brook. 


CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 








































Editor Outdoor Life: 
to give my opinion on the 


—I have been asked 
Savage rifle. 
While 
[ have never actually owned one of these 


fhrough the columns of Outdoor Life. 


rifles, I have had excellent opportunities to 
judge of their value. Many times I have 
hunted with men who used this rifle. I have 
tested and sighted-in many of them on the 
range, and I have aiso had the good fortune 
of inspecting the factory of the Savage Arms 
Company. 

The Model 1899 rifle, of which I am writ- 
ing, is furnished in five calibres, viz., .25-35, 
80-30, .803 Savage, .32-40 and .38-55. 


here considering only the .303 Savage, but 


I am 


the remarks in general are applicable to all 
calibres. 

The .303 is really a misnomer, it being .30 
The .30-30 and the .303 are rifled 
exactly alike, the bore measuring .308 inches 


calibre. 


to the bottom of the grooves and having a 
The cham- 
bers for these two cartridges of course differ. 


cwist “f one turn in ten inches. 






When the .303 first appeared on the market 
it was smooth bored .303-inch and rifled .004 
inch deep, making the measurement to the 
bottom of the grooves .311, hence the name. 
The cartridge is loaded with a 190-grain 
copper-jacketed bullet and sufficient smoke- 
less powder to give a velocity of 2,000 feet 
per second. This bullet, as made by the 
Savage Arms Company, measures .311-inch 
and weighs 190 grains, while the same bul- 


let made by another prominent company 


MMUNITION: 


THE SAVAGE RIFLE. 


weighs only 180 grains and measures only 
The 
make of cartridges is evident. The 


.305-inch. Savage 
bullet 
is large enough to offer a perfect gas dam, 


thus 


superiority of the 


preventing gas-cutting, insuring « 
longer life to the barrel and giving greater 
The heav- 
ier bullet has also greater killing power than 


the lighter. 


accuracy than the smaller bullets. 


The Savage company claim and 
get 2,000 feet velocity for their ammunition, 
while the other company only claims 1,840 
This 


where the manufacturers can 


feet for the same cartridge. is one 
case, at least, 
claim that their own ammunition is superior 
in their own arms. 

The Savage company also make a .303 
metal-patched miniature cartridge, for short 
This highly 


factory load appears to be the only accurate 


range and small game. satis- 
reduced load manufactured by any cartridge 
company. 
The hammerless feature in this rifle is 
objected to by some who have always used 
hammer rifles, but practically this objection 
amounts to nothing, as one can soon become 
accustomed to any action. A hammerless rifle 
is of particular advantage in thick brush. 
on horseback, or in the snow. Also in cold 
weather one’s fingers may become so stiff 
as to make it almost impossible to cock a 
hammer gun. 

The lever has a short, smooth throw, mak 
ing the rifle very rapid in repeating. The 
magazine is of the circular box type, one of 
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the best in existence, and the number of cart- 


ridges in it can always be seen at a glance 


at the dial on the left side of the receiver. 
The repeating mechanism is sure and I can- 


not see how a jam can occur. Barrels are 


made of an excellent grade of “Hi-pressure” 


steel. Great care is taken in rifling and the 


manufacturers’ claim that the rifle will shoot 
into a 5-inch circle at 200 yards—is certainly 
borne out in all rifles I have tested. The trig- 
ger pull, as the rifle leaves the factory, has 
a slight drag, but this can be obliterated by 


any intelligent gunsmith. As Mr. Haines 


says, the pistol crip furnished on the Savage 


is no improvement, except in appearance, 


over the straight stock, but I believe we may 
hope to see a different form of pistol grip for 
this arm in the near future 

The rifle can be equipped with any form 
of sight. 


capabilities of the 


The Lyman, especially, adds to the 
rifle. It is particularly 
adapted to the telescope sight, as this sight 
can be mounted on the top of the barrel, as 


it always should be. and not interfere in 
the slightest with the working or loading of 
the rifle. The shells are efected to the side. 
When an open sight is placed in the rear 
barrel slot it 1s so far removed from the 
eve that there is a total ahsence of that 
slight blur seen fn most open sights on other 
rifles. 

The Savage balances splendidly, just like 
an expensive shotgun, and thus lends itself 
admirably to snap-shooting. 

An excellent load for the 


Ideal bullet No 


303 Savage is 
308291, cast of Ideal alloy, 
sized to .311-Inch and propelled by 22 grains 
of Laflin & Rand “Lightning” powder. Use 
new shells, or shells which have never been 
fired with mercuric primers. Expand the 
neck of the shell to fit the bullet, friction 
tight 
makes it unnecessary to crimp if the shell 
is made to fit the bullet well and hold fric- 
tion tight. 


The form of the Savage magazine 


This load is extremely accurate. 
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It has a velocity of about 1,850 feet per sec- 
ond and it has the great advantage of not 
wearing the barrel. 

To clean the Savage, or in fact any high- 
power rifle, use a solution composed of 1 
ounce cylinder oil, 2 ounces of amyl-acetate, 
and then add 2 ounces of acetone a little at 
a time with thorough shaking. Clean with 
this thoroughly and oil the barrel with it: 
leave it over night, clean again thoroughly 
in the morning, and oil. If the gun has he 
come very hot in firing, it should be cleaned 
in this manner for four or five days, when 
it can be put away with safety. Once a 
month or so use the solution recommended 
by Mr. Barlow for removing metal fouling 
Use “3-in-1” or sperm ofl on the action and 
cosmoline or mercurial ointment as a rust 
preventive. 

As to the killing qualities of the .303, they 
are excellent. Last fall I had the good for- 
tune to visit British Columbia on a big game 
hunt, This region, which is the best big 
game country in America, might almost be 
called the home of the Savage. Almost ev- 
ery mountaineer, hunter, trapper, guice, and 
Indian, owns a Savage and swears by it 
They all tell the same story—that the .303 
is plenty heavy enough for the largest game. 
In support of this they can point to hundreds 
of grizzlies, brown bears, moose, caribou 
and sheen which have succumbed to. the 
Savage. They say, and there is much food for 
thought in their remarks: “If the .303 will 
kill neatly and surely all of the largest game 
why should we use a rifle shooting a more 
expensive cartridge, or one having more re- 
coil, louder report or giving a shorter life to 
the barrel?” 

Mr. W. G. C. Manson of Lillooet, British 
Columbia, the best-known guide in the prov- 
ince, a man who has hunted the whole of 
the Northwest, and done nothing else, for 
the last thirty years; whose camps extend 
from the Yukon to the Columbia, told me 











that when he first got his Savage he bought 
one box of twenty cartridges, which netted 
him eighteen head of big game, including 
two grizzlies! What more can the 


can big game bunter ask for? 


Amerit- 


The Savage Arms Company have an ex- 
cellent factory, just outside of Utica, New 
York. Their machinery is new and up-to- 


date, their workmen are energetic and pro- 





Editor Outdoor 





Life: —Every and 


then, I see articles in the arms and ammu 


now 


nition department of your magazine on this 
subject—sometimes an article on one page 
condemning the high power rifle, and, on the 
very next, one consigning the old black pow- 
der gun to outer darkness. Now, it seems 
to me that a good many of these writers 
to put it 


Though myself a 


are, mildiy, rather prejudiced. 

staunch believer in the 
high power small calibre arms, still I should 
be very loth to decry the merits of the black 
powder guns. 

In the matter of trajectory. of course the 
high powers score: but in point of accuracy 
32-40, 
.38-55 or .38-72 will compare very favorably 
with any of the high power, and in their 
consistent grouping of shots I think they ex- 
cel at target shooting, where the ranges are 
accurately known. 


at reasonable ranges, such guns as the 


To my mind, one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the high power fs its flat trajectory. 
Who is there among us, when using the 
black powder guns, who cannot recall the 
long shots, down-hill, when the quarry has 
quickly moved out of sight without any ap- 
parent injury, or the doubts we have had 
as to whether we shot under or over the 


blamed thing? I’ve been there, and guess 
I’m not the only one. 


Regarding killing power I do not want to 
go into figures showing velocity or energy 
in foot-pounds, but would like to cite a couple 
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gressive, their laboratory is equipped with 
the best instruments and they have an ex- 
cellent little rifle range for testing and tar 


geting. All their output is splendid. I could 
say a lot in 1avor of their little .22 repeater, 
which is undoubtedly the best on the mar- 
ket, but that is another story, and mine is 
ended. 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
Ft. Crook, Neb. U.S. Army. 









VS. BLACK-POWDER RIFLES. 





of examples of the work of two entirely dif- 


ferent rifles in my own hands if, Mr. Editor, 
vou can spare the space: 


A few years ago, while hunting, I jumped 


a fair-sized buck mule deer. I had a .45-70 
Winchester and was using the .45-70-500 cart- 
ridge. I fired my first shot when he was 


about 100 yards off, whereupon he stopped 
the bluff, 


seemed uncertain which way to go. 


short at and 
I did 


not think I had hit him, and fired three more 


edge of a small 


shots at him, with what seemed to me the 
same result; then he turned and slipped out 
of sight around some rocks. I was dis- 
gusted with my shooting, but, upon reaching 
the spot where he had been standing I found 
he had bled terribly, and about 100 yards 
farther on I came to him, lying quite dead. 
Bear in mind he had been standing in the 
open, in clear view, and had given absolutely 
no sign of a hit—not the slightest flinching. 
Upon examination I found all four shots had 
taken effect; they had passed between the 
ribs on the right and out between the ribs 
on the left side; had gone through the lungs, 
missing the heart and breaking no bones. 
Three days afterwards I shot with a .30-30 
Winchester a buck about the same size un- 
der almost similar conditions. He was run- 
ning, but fell flat on his side at the first shot 


and never got up, hardly struggling at all 
when I bled him. 


He also was shot through the lungs, miss- 
ing the heart and ribs, but there was a long 
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jagged wound on his left side where the lead 
core of the bullet had passed out; the metal 
patch, or at least two portions of it, had 
remained inside, and I found 
loose against the ieft ribs. 


them lying 


Here, now, are two peculiar cases. One 
buck was knocked flat by a high power small 
caliber bullet whicn, though evidently mush- 
rooming, had passed through without hitting 
any bone so far as I could see; while the 
first fellow had walked off after four 500- 
grain bullets had gone through him. 

Now, please don’t think I want to run 
down the black powder gun, for if it came to 
stopping a big grizzly at quarters I 
would feel far safer with the old .45-70 than 
a .30-30 or even a .30-40; but I think the 


will that 


close 


foregoing examples show any 


hunter who has used both kinds of guns can 
easily pick out a case here and there that 
would make either kind show up in an un- 
favorable light, for I don’t think anyone in 
his sober senses would consider the .30-30 
as powerful as a .45-70. 

Myself, for the use I have here for a 
rifle, prefer the small calibre, high power 
smokeless arms, but I can quite easily under- 
stand how other sportsmen in different lo 
calities and under different conditions, may 
prefer one or other of the various black 


powder guns—especially if they like to do a 
little target shooting. I think, however, in 
most cases, individual taste has about as 
much to do with the choice of a gun as its 
actual shooting qualities. 


JOHN J. BECKETT, 
Grand Forks, B. C. 


THE HOXIE BULLET ANDITS POSSIBILITIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think it would 
be of great interest to your readers if those 
who have used the Hoxie mushroom bullet 
would state their experiences with it, espe- 
cially on big game, giving particulars of the 
wound made at entry of bullet and the de- 
scription of bullet if found in the carcass. 
Many will look forward to hearing from those 
who have used the new .35 calibre Reming- 
ton Automatic. Opinions on these matters 
from such esteemed contributors as Lieut. 
Whelen and Mr. Ashley Haines would be of 
especial value. 

The .30-45-220 95 Model Winchester would 


WANTED —.22 REVOLVER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been very 
much interested in the department of your 
magazine devoted to revolvers and revolver 
shooting. I have read the correspondence 
bearing on the ideal shooting arm of this 
kind and agree with most of the writers as 
to the excellence of such a mode! as the sug- 
gested “Haines” but while there may be no 


model arm now manufactured of large cali- 


seem.to be a particularly interesting weapon. 
I trust those who have used it on big game 
will give us the benefit of their experiences. 
If the Hoxie bullet is all that it is claimed to 
be one would expect to get smashing and 
killing power almost equal to a .405 if such 
a bullet were adapted to the .30-45-220 re- 
ferred to, without the heavy recoil of the 
former weapon. The point is, however, would 
this bullet batter up and fly to pieces and 
The Hoxie bullet 
well in revolvers, I 
BLUNDERBUSS. 


thus spoil penetration? 
should work equally 
fancy. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


IN LONGER BARREL. 


bre, yet I think this is more than true of the 
small calibre target arm. I have several 
good revolvers of large calibre but in look- 
ing over the various .22 calibre patterns 
find that there is nothing on the market un- 
Smith & 
Wesson’s .22 is very small, has a very smal! 
handle and is made only in 3 and 3%-inch 


barrel, the weight being but 10 ounces. No 


less made to order in this line. 
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other firm makes anything any better. | 
have been trying to secure a revolver for 
target practice large enough to fit the hand 
and with a barrel of 6 inches. I cannot un- 
derstand why such an arm is not made. The 
Stevens company makes three models of 
single shot pistols of this calibre, the latest 
one being an excellent target arm, but the 
larger one is too expensive and too heavy to 
carry. The same is true of the Smith & 
Wesson .22 single shot pistol. If such a re- 
volver as I have suggested were procurable, 
I am sure it would find a ready sale. The 
advantages of the small calibre in the cheap- 
ness of the ammunition, lack of noise and 
the comparative safety, would certainly be 
in its favor for those of us who, if we use a 
pistol for target practice, can only find time 
and place in the basements of our own homes 
or in the shooting gallery. Of course such 


GRIPS ON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been get- 
ting Outdoor Life for about two years at 
the news stands, and would say that the 
the arms and ammunition department at- 


tracts my attention first of all. The many 


articles are interesting, especiaiiy those by 
Messrs. Lowdermilk and Haines. 


The arti- 
cle on revolver grips is very clear and sensi- 
ble. 

The Haines Model is the proper gun, and 
I would like to be placed on the list for 
one. 

There are at present in the market just 
two models of revolvers that have anything 
near the correct grip, viz., the single action 
Army Colt’s, which is perfection in regard 
to grip, and the .38 and .41 Colt’s old style 
rod-ejection double action, which are correct 
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an arm would be of no use as a defense 
or aS a hunting arm, other than shooting 
squirrels or very small game. 

The only way to become an expert shot 
with the revolver is by much practice, and 
the man in the city would hardly dare shoot 
the heavy calibre revolver inside, nor would 
he care to load his ammunition with light 
Then, 
the matter of expense igs greatly in favor of 


charges if the .22 were obtainable. 


the small arm. 

In changing from the use of this .22 in 
practice to the revolver of large calibre when 
occasion permitted would not 
the 


such change, and this is the reason why 1 


alter the 


marksmanship of man who made 
would prefer the revolver to the single shot 
pistols now on the market. I would like to 
hear from others if they are interested. 


Elgin, Ill. E. H. ABBOTT, M. D. 


REVOLVERS. 


at rear of trigger guard but hardly big 


enough at butt. This is not meant as any- 
thing in favor of double action, however. 
Since reading the 


last article by Mr. 


Lowdermilk and getting from him some 
extra specifications, I made a handle similar 
to the one shown in his article on grips in 
It fits the 


feels like finding something long-looked-for. 


the December issue. hand and 
It increases the value of the 
double 
volvers, turned out by manufacturers, have, 


arm 100%. 


The so-called “modern” action re- 
to my notion, the most awkward grips imag- 
inable, and whatever good records at the 
target have been made with them are in 
spite of the poor grip and double action fea- 
ture. C. A. CLARK. 


Oklahoma City, Ok. 


RE SIGHTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life for a consid- 


erable time, and derive great pleasure from 


it—especially the portion devoted to the dis- 
cussion of arms and ammunition. 


The various makes of rifles, styles of 
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rifling, and the effectiveness of the different 


cartridges, are so well discussed and the 
ground covered in such a thorough and clear 
headed manner by Messrs. Haines, De An 
gelis and others, who are so well versed 
on the subject, that | have been hoping for 
a considerable time that some of these gen- 
tlemen would give the matter of sights a lit- 
tle of their attention. | am quite sure that 
anything they may contribute on the subject 
will be read with a great deal of interest and 
profit by a large number of your subscrib- 
ers, as well as myself. 

I notice in your November issue a letter 


from Mr. John C. 


Futrall of Fayetteville, 


Arkansas, in which he states that he has had 
great diilicuily in finding a satisiactory iront 


sight, and 1 am sure that he is not the 


only one who has been up against it im the 
Same way. 

Let me suggest, if he has not already 
done so, that he try one of Sheard’s gold- 
copper alloy front sights. I may be preju- 
diced, of course, but I do not care for a re- 
versible or movable front sight of any de- 
scription, for a hunting rifle. 

| have also tried the Lyman receiver 
sight, and I, too, think that where possible 
to use it, the “Tang” is far and away the 
better sight. The extreme distance from the 
eye, of the receiver sight, practically de- 
stroys the peculiar advantages of the peep. 

i sincerely hope some of your many con- 
tributors will take up this matter of sights 
and give us the benefit of their experience 


Grand Forks, B.C. JOHN J. BECKETT. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many people have 


written to me in the last three years, asking 


for my opinion as to the feasibility of using 
soft uncoated bullets with smokeless high 
power powder in such quantity as to pro- 


duce a velocity of at least 1,700 feet per 


second with a bullet of at least 400 grains 


weight, to be used in the well-known and 


justly popular Winchester ‘86 Model, .45-70 


and .45-90. I have written them that | would. 


One man, in a second letter, inquired if a 


grooved bullet, as soft as 1 part tin to 16 


of lead, could be used without its jumping 


the rifling or leading the bore or being fused 
base. | 


at its replied that the causes of 


failure in using such a bullet were many, 


and that any of them would cause trouble; 
but when all removed the 


of them were 


trouble disappeared. The greatest cause of 
trouble came from using a bullet that was 
smaller than the bore of the arm; and next 
by having the bullet’s surface half cut away 
with lubricating grooves, thus causing a loss 
of such a great portion of its surface that it 


would fail to follow the rifling, from having 


) small a surface remaining, for the land to 
hold it to the twist of the rifling; and lastly, 


that the base of the bullet cannot be pro- 
tected from the severe heat of the powder 
gas, otherwise it would be fused to such an 
extent that it would drip lead before it got 
half-way to the muzzle of the rifle. 

After I had explained to him the causes 
ff failure in the attempts that had been 
made to use a soft grooved bullei, | received 
another letter how | 


from him, inquiring 


knew that these were the causes that pre- 
ented the successful use of a soft grooved 
ullet. As I used a paper-patched bullet in 
my .40-90 (he had been reading my articles 
in Outdoor Life, so had learned of my great 
success with a paper-patched bullet at very 
high speed) I replied that years ago, before 
we had any of this high power rifle powder, 
ihat I, with black powder in the bottom of 
the shell, and shotgun smokeless powder on 
top, had produced a speed nearly or quite 
1,800 feet per second with a grooved bullet 
of 1 part tin to 16 of lead, in a .40-75 Bullard 
rifle, which rifle had 1 in 14 


turn inches. 
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(The .45-70, also the .45-90, has a much 


slower twist than that.) So it was no guess- 
work in my assertion that such a temper 
of grooved bullet (if they left out one-half 
the number of grooves that are commonly 
used) could be used all right, providing the 
rifle was properly fitted to do so; and pro- 
vided, further, that the bullet was .002-inch 
larger than the finished bore of the rifle. 
In order to fit the rifle, so such a sized bul- 
let will properly take the rifling, the arm 
needs to be throated clear of the lands for 
nearly or quite 7/16-inch in front of the 
mouth of the shell; this throat to be cone- 
shaped, i. e., just the size of the bullet at 
the mouth of the shell, and to taper .002-inch 
in the 7/16, which will reduce it to the true 
bore; the lands to be beveled with a true 
taper for %-inch before they attain their 
With a rifle fitted in 
this way the bullet will be swaged to fit the 


full height or size. 


bore so completely that there is no chance 
for any of the powder gas to escape past it. 
The Bullard rifle and its ammunition was 
made in this way; i.e., the rifle was throated 
in this manner and the bullets were .002-inch 
larger than the finished bore. From this arm 
I got most valuable ideas in how a rifle 
should be finished and how its ammunition 
should fit; and I soon studied out the reason 
But the bullet that I used 
rifle weighed only 270 


it should be so. 
Bullard 
So to be in shape to tell people what 


in that 
grains. 

I had accomplished, I took an old .45-70 
single shot Winchester and rebuilt it to take 
the .45-90 cartridge, and throated it as I 
have just explained should and must be 
done. I built over a .45-70 Government mold 
which originally cast a bullet .456 (although 
the Government standard is .457) and which 
weighed 405 grains; but now it casts a 450 
grain bullet and its calibre is .461. If I had 


tried to use the mold as it came from the 


factory, the powder gas rushing past the bul- 


let would have so fused the surface of the 
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bullet between the lands that it would have 
jumped the lands long before it 


way out of the barrel; 


was half 
and from there to 
the muzzle, the bore would be badly leaded, 
to say nothing about the gas-cutting that 
would badly damage the rifle. But this bul- 
let follows the rifling all right, and there is 
no leading. It leaves the rifie in a mighty 
big hurry at that; for my powder charge is 
seven grains black powder in the bottom 
and forty-eight grains Laflin & Rand W. A. 
smokeless on top. To prevent the base of 
the bullet being fused, I place a thin card- 
board wad on the powder 


wad on that 


and a thin felt 
(the felt wad to be cut from 
any old hat.) The bullet has only one lub- 


ricating groove, which is % of an inch 
from the base of it, and there is a shallow 
notch % inch from the base to crimp shell 
into, bullet 


shoved down against the 


to prevent the from being 


wads. No one 
need fear that the wads will not 


protect the bullet 


properly 
from being fused, for 
this is the way my world-beating .40-90 is 
loaded, and that has sixty-three grains of 
the W. A. powder in the cartridges, with 
seven grains of black powder in the bottom 
and a 400 grain bullet; so it is loaded very 
much heavier in proportion to its bore than 
the .45 is. But 


shell for any more than this amount (that 


there is no room in the 
in the .45) but there is room for doubt that 


the action of the ’86 model would not en 
dure a load in proportion to its bore, as my 
single shot .40-90 does. If we had any ‘86 


model made with an action abundantly 
strong, and with a barrel sufficiently heavy 
so we could safely load a .45 calibre in pro- 
portion to its bore and its shell 3% inches 
long (as my .40-90 has); then load 80 grains 
W. A. Smokeless on top of 7 grains black 
powder, and a 500-grain bullet with a 
“sawed-off” point, .36-inch flat, then we would 
have a grizzly rifle and cartridge that would 
be worthy 


of the name, in place of the 





a 
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dudes’ playthings that are masquerading 
around the country under the misnomer of 
“grizzly rifles.” 

The powder charge that I use in this 
.45-90 loading, that is desired for the Win- 
chester ’86 Model, takes all the room that 
can be spared, as the heavier bullet requires 
%-inch of it to be seated in the shell to 
make the cartridge short enough to work 
through the action of the magazine rifle; 
and there is 3/16-inch space between the 
base of the bullet and the powder wads. This 
space should not be encroached upon; as it 
would be better if it were %4-inch. But this 
powder charge being so moderate for a .45 
calibre, it is safe to reduce the space this 
much. The bullet is lubricated with “graph- 
ite dope”’ (graphite mixed with cylinder oil). 


While this loading lacks considerable of be 
ing as powerful and deadly as a .45 calibre 
cartridge should be for such animals as 
tigers, lions and grizzlies, still it so far out- 
classes the factory loading for the .45-70 and 
.45-90 that they are scarcely to be compared 
with this loading of mine; and it is not a 
very expensive job to fit a rifle to han- 
dle it, 

The .45-70 shell will not admit as heavy 
a charge as this, but it will take 40 grains 
of the smokeless, and that, with a 400-grain 
bullet, that properly fits a rifle that has 
been fitted to handle it, will outclass any 
.45-70 cartridge now on the market, the .45-70 
high velocity not excepted; for that has 
only a 300-grain bullet. 
Hoquiam, Wash. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


303 SAVAGE AND .32 SPECIAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read in 
your valuable magazine different articles per- 
taining to the relative merits of the .303 
Savage and .32 Special, I would like to give 
my experience with them. I have experi- 
mented a good deal, but never got good re 
sults with the .303 with lead bullets, as the 
barrels leaded badly, no matter how hard I 
made the bullets; but with factory cartridge 
it is powerful enough for the biggest game 
in this country. 


The .32 Special does fine work with bul- 
lets made of 1 part tin and 10 parts lead; 
and 18 grains of Dupont No. 1 Smokeless or 
15 grains of the same powder and a bullet 
of 115 grains. 

The .32 has considerable more penetra 
tion than the .303; the energy is greater by 
over 100 foot-pounds, which is a good deal. 
I consider the .32.the nearest thing to the 
all-round rifle on the market. 

Salt Lake City. WILLIAM HOOD. 


THE AUTO-LOADING SHOTGUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A great deal is be 
ing written about automatic pistols and rifles 
but I notice very little said about the new 
automatic shotguns. Now I am using one of 
these and find that the absence of recoil al- 





most doubles the pleasure of a day afield. 
As to shooting—both for pattern and pene- 
tration—my gun is equal to any double or 
repeating gun that I know of. 

Redlands, Calif. LEN D. WHITTEMORE. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For several years 
—ever since I first saw your magazine—I 
have been one of its enthusiastic admirers, 
and while not a subscriber, on account of 
frequent change of address, I purchase a 


copy (the first I can find) of Outdoor Life 
each month for myself, and also extra cop- 
ies monthly which I forward to others in 
different parts of the state with whom I 
have hunted at one time or another. They, 
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like myself, while they thoroughly appreci- 
ate the excellent articles in the other de- 
partments, find the discussion of rifles and 
ammunition the most interesting of all. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t miss a single number of 
Outdoor Life if the price were $1 per copy. 

If not considered presumptuous, allow me 
to suggest, on behalf of a number of your 
readers, including myself, the publication of 
a description of the favorite rifles used by 
noted big game hunters. For instance, it 
would be very interesting to know the make, 
model and calibre of the rifles used by such 
hunters.as Messrs. Goff and Wells, Steve 
Elkins, Scott Teague, et al. 


I hope the controversy over the merits of 
single and double action revolvers will per- 
mit a return to the more frequent discus- 
sion of rifles, and wish for Outdoor Life a 
highly prosperous New Year. 

G. MORLEY. 


{Mr. Morley’s suggestion that we publish 
the make, model and calibre of the rifles 
used by our big game hunters is a good one. 
We have written up a letter to be sent to 
all the noted ones we can think of, and hope 
soon to have a table of this information for 
publication. If we have escaped any such 
hunters in sending out these letters, we 
hope they will forward their names with the 
information desired.—Editor. ] 


CHRISTMAS SHOOT AT PUEBLO. 


Editor Outdoor Life: — The Christmas 
shoot of the Pueblo Gun Club, which was 
held all day yesterday on the West Abriendo 
grounds, was well attended and much inter- 
est was taken in the different events. A 
large number of the best shots in the Ar- 
kansas valley were in attendance and some 
good scores were made. 

J. M. Killin had the distinction of making 
the greatest average, breaking 49 birds out 
of a possible 50. Henry Thoss was second 
with 46. 

In the Reger trophy shoot at 25 single 
targets the score was as follows: 


ee 25 Stimmel ..... . 22 
0 ees Ulla 
MES Siok tac cc ee? Res ews! , 19 
eee oo =| | an 18 
ee 26 6 6Pee Cw... 20 
Hughes ......... 23 Henningsen ..... 19 
eer 21 Graham ........ 22 
Thompson ...... Beet” TI. Oe cwedc’ ~~ on 
ee 21 ‘Ferguson ....... 20 
Mernesters ..... Si Tiair ........... 19 
a ee i a 
a a vem ....... a an 
M. J 


Pueblo, Colo. 


CHICAGO’S INDOOR LEAGUE. 


The Seventh Annual Tournament of the 
Indoor Rifle League of Chicago was held on 
the range of the Lincolns, commencing on 
the evening of December 6th, continuing on 
the evening of the 7th and afternoon and 
evening of the 8th and all day and evening 
of the 9th, and proved to be one of the most 
exciting and successful meets the League 
has ever held. 

First in importance was the annual 100- 
shot championship match, open to all com- 


ers under the usual conditions, i.e.: .22 rim- 
fire rifles, at 25 yards, on the %-inch ring 
target, any sight, 20 targets per man, 5 shots 
per target. 

The following clubs constitute the Indoor 
Rifle League of Chicago: Brazilian Rifle 
Club; Sehuetzen Section des Turnverein Lin 
coln; Det Norske Skytteriag;: Willow Rifle 
and Gun Club; Schuetzen Section Des Chi- 
cago Turngemeinde; Den Danske Skyttefor 


ening—among whom there are some fine rifle 
shots. 
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The ten best scores in the 100-shot match 
were as follows: 
Total. 
. 2449 
. 2433 
. 2425 


er 2423 


J. H. George, Brazilian Club 
Ole Jacobson, Norwegian Club. 
O. Pearson, Brazilian Club 
Alf. Rieckhoff, Willow Club 


George Springsguth, Willow Club 
A. Gilbert, Norwegian Club.. 

N. Ulfsby, Norwegian Club. 

R. E. Olson, Brazilian Club.. 
Mrs. Molden, Willow Club.. 

D. A. Wicks, Brazilian Club 


Chicago, II. 


AMMUNITION FOR THE SAVAGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few words 


in regard to ammunition Many kinds of 


guns and many kinds of ammunition have 


their advocates. The writer pins his faith 
to the .303 Savage, but we really need a dif- 
ferent cartridge for deer shooting. Every- 


body seems to have gone crazy on the mush- 


room bullets. The factory ammunition mush- 


One shot will 
I think this could 
making the lead a little 
harder. I would be pleased to have the prac 
tical hunters give their opinions through 
Outdoor Life. L. A. W 
Arlington, Wash 


rooms entirely too much. 
often spoil half of a deer. 


be overcome by 


NOTES. 


Captain Frank Fromm, probably the most 
expert shot in the Northwest, has reorgan- 
ized the Spokane Rifle and Revolver Club, 
with quarters in the Finley block, where a 
20-yard range has been established for re- 


volver and rifle practic No piece larger 


than .44 calibre will be allowed, and smoke- 
less powder must be used. Medal shoots will 
be held monthly and it is expected to have 
a 200-yard outdoor range next spring. The 
club has a membership of fifteen, which will 
be increased to fifty at the February meet- 
ing. 


Ee 


HE MADE THE FEATHERS FLY. 


The Doctor was an expert with a double- 
barreled gun, 

And, I tell you what, he made the feathers 
fly when he was out for fun! 

But one strange fact I must relate, to you 
it may be new: 

The hide and meat both disappeared when 


e’er the feathers flew 


He banged and shot both right and left, at 
ducks and geese galore, 

Until his gun was smoking hot and his arm 
almost too sore; 

And yet his bag grew still more lank as out 
the shells he drew, 

While the hides and meat still kept on by 
to where the feathers flew. 





When all his shells had petered out and it 
wag time to go, 

He spied a lad come striding by who had 
some birds to show. 

He bought the bag of mud-hens tough and 
homeward he did hie, 

And said unto his smiling wife: 
the feathers fly!” 


“I made 


Bue when to dinner he sat down and carved 
the toothsome fowl, 

He repented of his trickery and wished he 
was an owl; 

And as he writhed in agony, he 
“No more I'll buy, 

But let the hide and meat go on and with 
the feathers fly.” 

G. W. HARVEY, M.D. 


wailed: 









































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


J. M., Mount Vernon, Wash.—I would like 


to know how the bull terrier is as a watch- 
dog? Are they severe and savage? Do they 
bark much or will they bite people when 
not necessary? Is it a large breed? 
Answer.—The bull terrier is quick to 
take offense from other dogs, and is a tena- 
cious fighter; as a companion, however, he 
is docile and affectionate—pleasant disposi- 
tion as a rule. He is not classed as a big 
dog; usual weight from 15 to 30 pounds. He 
is not given to unnecessary barking and bit- 
ing, but considered the gamest of all terri- 
ers. He is a symmetrical animal, an em- 
bodiment of agility, grace, elegance and de- 


termination. As a companion, a fashionable 
dog. 





S. R., Rookesville, Tenn.—Will you kindly 
answer the following question for a regular 
reader, and much oblige? Will an English 
setter puppy, six months old, and in the best 
of health, have short hair like a pointer, es- 
pecially at this time of year? 


Answer.—No definite answer can be 
given, Your question should have been 
more explicit. It should be understood that 
a pup under one year of age never has its 
full growth of hair including frill and feather. 
An English setter puppy of but six months 
old hardly ever shows much frill and feather, 
nor is the coat very heavy—usually flat and 
not wavy. The uninitiated might, perhaps, 
consider a pup of that age as impurely bred 





because it does not have the appearance of 
the English setter he sees pictured as typ- 
ical dogs of this breed. At one year old, 
coat, frill and feather should be fully devel- 
oped and the dog show up at its best unless 
the coat had been torn and worn from use 
in brush, etc. 

W. J. E., Sandusky, Ohio.—For six months 
or over my Great Dane, six months old, has 
been ailing from some sort of skin trouble. 
He is in constant misery. He will scratch 
and even bite himself till bleeding, and is 
full of sores and scab. There is a greasy 
discharge from the sore places and the hair 
is off in patches all over him. Have tried 
all sorts of remedies, but can do him no 
good. I should hate to kill him, but that 
will be the only thing to do if he can’t be 
cured soon, Is this an unusual occurrence? 
What causes it, and is there a remedy? 

Answer.—An aggravated case of sarcop- 
tic mange, It is curable and should not have 
been allowed to run so long because not only 
that it now requires longer time to effect a 
cure, but it will be so much harder to pre- 
vent the dog retaking the disease soon there- 
after. Mange is a parasitic microbe burrow- 
ing into the skin and tunneling thereunder in 
all directions, causing intense itching and 


subsequent scratching and nipping till bleed- 


ing and scabs form, from which an offensive 
fluid exudes and the hair drops off in patches 
with the scabs. These scabs contain a great 
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number of ova which, when again getting 
in contact with a dog or cat, start the trou- 
ble anew over and over. It is, therefore, 
necessary to clean up thoroughly, burning 
all bedding and litter previously used by ail- 
ing animal. The cure in itself is a simple 
matter—a sure remedy is advertised in this 
issue. 

T. O., Spokane, Wash.—wWill you please 
give me your opinion on just one point and 
greatly oblige? I am about to buy a puppy, 
six months old, sired by an imported dog. 
Now, may it be taken for granted that this 
puppy 
than if sired by one of the noted dogs bred 


will show better hunting qualities 
in this country? 

Answer.—That is a question which must 
be proved in time. Much depends upon the 
individual—there are duffers from the most 
renowned sires and dams. In producing off- 
spring of superior quality not all depends 
upon the sire; the dam bred from is equally 
important—both should possess high quality 
and have been fully developed in the field 
on game before having been bred. 

M. D., Ripley, Ohio.—Knowing of your 
reputation on all matters pertaining to the 
subject of sporting dogs, I ask of you the 
favor of an answer to this question: I have 
a highly bred pup, handsome and smart, six 
months old, that carries his tail slightly 
turned up at tip, and sometimes the turned- 
up part may incline first to one side or the 
other as the occasion happens. 
manent deformity? 


Is this a per- 
I am averse to cutting 
the tip off, and shall await an answer to this 
in next issue. 


Answer.—It is not a deformity—the 


to carry. their tail 
highly.elevated or crooked. 


greatest dogs are apt 
As the position 
your pup carries its tail is not always the 
same, there is a probability that with age 


the matter will regulate itself. As a rule, 


however, a crooked tail in a pup always re- 
mains the same later on. There is nothing 
to be done to alter the case—nature alone 
must do it, unless docking is resorted to. 

R. P. L., Lamar, Colo.—It has been my 
good fortune to have had the assistance of 
your book, The Amateur Trainer, in perfect- 
ing my pointer pup to a high grade field dog. 
l am not a trainer of field dogs but merely 
an amateur who enjoys field shooting in 
company of an efficient and obedient dog. I 
should be glad to have your advice in one 
thing, and that is: Recently I bought a fine 
young English setter, past one year old, 
that was raised in a city and was never 
trained or hunted at all, When out among 
birds he pays no attention to them; will 
not work on trail, or point. In your opinion 
will it be a waste of time to try to make a 
dog of him worth having? 

Answer.—Much depends upon his breed- 
ing, and whether from “working” stock or 
not. A puppy reared in a city and never hav- 
ing had an opportunity to scent or see a 
game bird in his life can hardly be expected 
to show much if any “bird sense.” The 
thing to be done is to take out often, prefer- 
ably with another enthusiastic dog, and al- 
lowed to indulge in the frolic of chasing 
birds, which will soon arouse hunting pro- 
clivity if within him. So soon as ambition 
to hunt, chase, and probably point, game 
birds is attained, yard training as per book 
you mention may be begun, confident of ulti- 
mate results. 


I. L. M., Austin, Tex.—I have a good 
pointer who does all right in the field except 
when he gets away some fifty yards from me, 
when he pays no attention to orders and 
just goes wild, sometimes ranging a mile 
or so from me, Twice I fired a shot at him, 
and several pellets under his hide prove fully 
that I hit him all right, too, but it never 
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stopped him, and I am near about hopeless tion—he gets a snub. This is repeated over 
in the matter. What can I do? 


and over till dog has learned that he dare 

Answer.—This is one of the very common not advance beyond a certain limit without 
faults that so many otherwise good dogs encountering pain, hence suit his range to 
have, caused by improper handling from the’ stated distance. Now shorten cord to half 
start and an inability to check it by either its former length and allow to work as be 
whip or peppering the bolter. In course of fore, merely giving same order at allotted 
one-half day the fault can be overcome toa distance. Soon this goes well, and now 


nicety. Proceed thus: Put the force collar shorten rope still more, till finally merely a 


, small end dangles from the collar to remind 
on him with twenty-foot quarter-inch rope him of the presence of the collar, and work 


trailing. As dog starts out on wonted fling, jn this way till fully obedient and mindful 
you firmly step on cord with usual admoni- to command. 





PIZARRO. 
Pizarro’s bones repose in the old cathedral in Lima, Peru, 
and are exposed to the view of the curious for the price of 


a few centavos. 


This was Pizarro! this the captain bold 
Who crushed the Inca Empire in Christ’s name, 
And made of tears his road to deathless fame, 
And raven’d hearths to glut his greed for gold! 
How now? O Chief! No more of spoil, of old 
Brave call to arms, the press of fight, cold steel; 
No more low-cowering thousands to you kneel— 
The play is ended and the tale is told. 

= * « * = * é 
And now, oblivion, and a rag, a bone, 
A grirning mask discarded in the mold, 
(And Fate stares thro’ with hollow eyes and old) 
A little niche sung cut within the stone; 
And Death stalks King, and timid Life hath fled, 
And Fame, their younger brother, sits alone. 


HARVEY SELLERS DYE. 











The “Civet Cat” or Cacomistie.—‘What 
cat? We 


by that name. It 


is a civet have an animal 


is about the size and 
shape of a mink, with body light brown. It 
has a long, bushy tail, with several black 
rings, like a coon’s. Goodrich’s Illustrated 
Natural History says that there are two spe- 
cies of civets, one living in North Africa, the 
other in India. The description of neither 
agrees with that of the animal we call civet 
cat."—H. O. S., El The 
but the 


animal that you refer to is neither a “civet” 


Paso, Tex. true 


civets do live in Asia and Africa, 


nor a “cat,” but a cousin of the raccoon. 
It bears a variety of names among them be- 
ing mountain cat, ring-tailed cat, bassarisk, 
cacomistle inhabits 


Mexico and southwestern United States and 


and raccoon fox, It 


on the Pacific coast reaches as far north 


as Oregon. Its habits are quite like those 


of the raccoon. It is an expert climber and 


lives in hollow tree trunks and limbs and 


among crevices in the rocks as 


well as in 
old dwellings and sheds. Its food consists 
of small birds, birds’ eggs and small mam- 
Like the 
pet. To 
furriers the little striped skunk or hydropho- 


mals which it captures at night. 


raccoon, it makes an interesting 


bia skunk is also known as “civet cat” after 


its skin has been made into garments or 


robes 


The White or Snowy Owl.—"“I have a large 
white owl that was caught in a steel trap 
baited with a pine squirrel and set on a pole 


over a haystack. These owls are seen only 


in the winter, and some seasons they are 


quite common. Can you tell me something 


of its habits and what I should feed it?’ 








B. C. R., Spokane, Wash. 


or white owl is a summer resident of the 


The snowy owl 


north country, where it nests on the ground, 
laying from six to eight white eggs. In win- 
ter it migrates southward and on severe win- 
ters is more common than at other times. 
It prefers the open country rather than the 
forests and is more diurnal than the other 
members of the owl family (the hawk owl 
and the great gray owl excepted). Its claws 
are very long, and sharp as needles, and its 
feet are clothed in a thick bunch of long, 
Its food is 


other small 


fibrous feathers resembling hair. 


rabbits, squirrels, grouse and 


birds and mammals. On the whole it is a 


very beneficial bird to the agriculturalist. 


The Portuguese Man-of-War.—“Can you 
tell me the life history of the Portuguese 
It is a sort of jellyfish that is 
found in the waters off the Florida coast.” 
—F. B., Key West, Florida. 
man-of-war is a jellyfish that inflates part 


man-of-war? 


The Portuguese 


of its body with gas and is blown or driven 
hither and thither by the winds and the 
tides. When 


sensation quite like that produced by nettles 


handled it causes a prickly 


but multiplied many times, There are many 
long tentacles attached to the under side of 
the body, and when any of them come in 
contact with small fish, on which the jelly- 
fish feeds, the victim is partially paralyzed 
by the poison, Its struggles cause the ten- 
tacles to contract and in this manner the fish 
is drawn within reach of other but shorter 
tentacles in which the several mouths of the 
jellyfish are situated. After the flesh of the 
victim 


has been absorbed. the undigestible 


It is said that the 


portions are rejected 
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female Portuguese man-of-war has never 
been discovered; those brilliantly-colored 
floating balloons that you saw were males 
only. 


Taming Hawks and Owls.—‘Can hawks 
and owls be tamed so that they can be given 
their liberty, and will they remain on the 
premises?”—D. D. A., Alvan, Mich Cer 
tainly they can, if they are taken from the 
nest when they are young. I have had sev 
eral sparrow hawks and two young screech 
owls that were let out of their cages as 
soon as they were old enough to fly. Al- 
though they wandered all over the neighbor 
hood I had little trouble taming them to 
come at my call. A friend also kept a broad- 
winged hawk that was tamed in the sam« 
manner. When a bird flies from its perch 
to the front of the cage as though to greet 
its owner, the _ probabilities are that 
if it were let out it would fly’ to 
him just as quickly. During the first 
few times that a young bird is given its 
liberty it should be kept hungry. I do not 
mean that it must be starved, but a young 
bird eats ravenously, and while these experi- 
ments are carried on, you will find that it 
is a desire for food that prompts the bird to 
come toitsowner. Small pieces of meat should 
always be held up as a bait to be given the 
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hawk or owl when it obeys a call. Prior to 
all experiments the cage should be kept in 
the location where iuae bird is to be liberated, 
that it may familiarize itself perfectly with 
its surroundings. 


Caterpillars and “Worms.”—Every fall 
large numbers of queer worms and caterpil- 
lars descend from trees and bushes by 
means of webs that they spin, and they are 
then found promenading along the country 
highways. They seem to be in a great hurry 
and I have wondered what the meaning of 
these sudden migrations, therefore I write 
hoping that you can enlighten me.’—K. M. 
L., Hamilton, Pa. As you probably know, 
these caterpillars or “worms” as you incor- 
rectly call them, are the larve of butterflies 
and moths. On hatching from the eggs they 
live on the leaves of plants, shrubs and 
trees, and after spending several weeks in 
this infant stage, they descend to the ground 
and hunt a more suitable location to trans- 
form into a chrysalis and then into a butter- 
fly or moth, which is the last, the adult form 
Often many of them, because of the cold 
weather, are unable to make the change 
during that season, so they remain torpid 
or frozen in the pupa stage until the warmth 
of spring calls them back to life and finishes 
the metamorphosis, 





Hasnt Miss Lickem got lovely black eyes” 
Yes, she gets them from her father. He's a 
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When he was in Omaha recently Col. 
William F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill’) told his 
friends what he claims to be a new story on 
President Roosevelt: 

“When President Roosevelt was hunting 
bears and other big game out in Colorado 
some time ago,” Col. Cody said, “the dogs 
which his experienced guide took along got 
off their feed, and refused to or were unable 
to do their work. 

“Needing dogs that would help to scare 
up bears and that would not be afraid to 
tackle them when they were scared up, the 
President addressed himself with character- 
istic vigor to the task of finding them. He 
asked everybody he met where such dogs 
were to be had for love or money, and, finally 
greatly to his delight he learned that an 
old Scotchman who lived up country a few 
miles could supply his wants. 

“Accompanied by a guide the President 
hastened to the home of the old Scotchman, 
never dreaming that there was a man in 
Colorado who would refuse to let him have 
the use of his dogs if he were to pay for 
the accommodation. 

“He asked the guide to open negotiations 
with the owner of the dogs, without using 
the President’s name. The guide asked the 
Scotchman what he would charge for their 


use for a day and the old Scotchman an- 


ROOSEVELT’S TROUBLE IN GETTING DOGS. 


swered that he would not let the dogs go 
out. Then the guide asked him if he would 
not himself take the dogs out, offering to 
pay him any sum he might choose to ask. 
The Scotchman turned this proposition down 
too, declaring that he would not let his dogs 
go out with other people and that he could 
not spare the time to go with them him- 
self. 

“The President had kept in the back- 
ground while this parley was on; but now, 
fearing that the negotiations were going to 
come to naught if he left them in the hands 
of the guide, he stepped forward and ad- 
dressed the Scotchman: 

“‘*My good friend,’ he said, ‘you perhaps 
do not know that it is the President of the 
United States who wants to hire your dogs,’ 
hoping by thus revealing his identity to ac- 
complish his purpose. But the old Scotch- 
man was not impressed with the importance 
of the chief executive of the nation, and re 
mained obdurate. 

“Hoot, mon!’ he said, ‘it wouldna make 
onny deeference to me if ye were Booker T. 
Washington himsel’,I wouldna let ye hae 
me dogs!’ 

“The President saw it was useless to con- 
tinue the negotiations, and, turning about, 
walked away and got along as best he might 
without dogs that day.” 


PHEW! 


Since the days of my earliest recollection 


| have been a passionate lover of outdoor life. 


Hunting bas always been my hobby and | 
have spent much time afield that, I have no 
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doubt, might have been more profitably em 
ployed. Sundays, week-days, holidays and 
nights, in fair and in foul weather, with dog 
and gun and perhaps accompanied by some 
“kindred spirit,” I have tramped the forests 
o’er in search of its feathered or furry deni- 
zens and no Indian ever took more delight 
in the chase or capture of the wily quarry 
than Indeed, to hunt 
become a part of me. 


have I. almost 


has 
But here, in the great 
Southwest, I have come across an abomina- 
ble weed, the vile scent of which has all but 
had the effect to drive me from the wilds 
I had been told by tourists and others who 
had lived here that all the growths carried 
thorns, but, by the holy doughnuts in your 
grandmother’s cupboard! nobody ever told 
me anything about the “smell!” Just what 
manner of weed it is that sheds this ever 
lasting odor I am unable to say, but “the 
woods is full of it.” It hangs onto one like 
a poor relation, and jimmini-pilecats! how it 
does stink! Day or night, hot or cold, wet 
or dry, the weed is always right on hand 
with the goods, and the way it goes into 
one’s clothes is a lesson in penetration. 

“You may shake, you may scatter your 

duds, if you will, 
But the scent of the meza will cling 
to ’em still.” 
Talk about a dog being able to smell a 


quail! He couldn’t smell one on toast. No, 
by cracky, he couldn’t smell anything, not 


even the cheroots in his master’s voice, 


OF THE WEST 

strong is the odor of this horrible weed 
| was out recently with a friend from the 

East who is a shooter and delights in a day 

afield with dog and gun. We had not gone 


far till he stopped and began to sniff the 


air. ‘What on earth is that I smell?” he 
asked. “Dunno,” I[ replied. “Search me.” 
“IT don’t need to,” he said. “I’ve got it in 


my own clothes.”’ I said that I did not know 


what weed this was. I have been told it is 
Maybe 


anyway it has got iodoform skinned a mile 


the ordinary desert sage. so—but 


on the scent proposition. Talk about your 
“spicy breezes” that “blow softly from Cey- 
lon’s Isle” and your “roses” that “waste 
their sweetness on the desert air,” but until 
you have been permitted to inhale a good 
long whiff of this desert stinkweed your 
smelling apparatus has been an idle factor. 
Perhaps. you have been through slaughter 
pens or fertilizer factories, or have hunted 
the American skunk for his pelt. Or per- 
haps you have fed on limburger cheese and 
drunk stale beer, and think, therefore, that 
you are in a position to know an odor when 
you meet one; but if you will come with 
of 


the great Southwest I will introduce you to 


me for a stroll across the waste lands 


a scent beside which the smell of dog-fen- 
nel is like the peach-bloom fragrance of a 
pretty girl’s cheek, or a garbage heap like 
new-mown hay! 

LEN WHITTEMORE 


so Redlands, Calif. 
CAMPING KINKS. 
Editor Outdoor Life: Several times, the freedom of his hands. Many pack straps 
when reading the “Outdoor Wrinkles,” | seem to draw on the upper part of the breas\ 


have thought of a pack-saddle for use on a 
two-legged horse or burro, that I saw while 
in Alaska. It was away ahead of anything 
of the kind I ever saw for ease and comfort 
in carrying a heavy load or to pull a sled 


by when one did not wish to be deprived of 


to such an extent as to interfere with the 
breathing, but this does not. 
Another point in its favor is the ease 


After packing the saddle, swing it over the 
shoulders and draw down the straps a-a. 


As soon as they are buckled draw up the 
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and 






belt which passes through the loop D 
all is done. If I remember rightly the sad 


i dle was about 19 or 20 inches in length 
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For a sleeping bag in extremely cold 


weather nothing can compare with one made 





Editor Outdoor Life The following is 
an old German recipe for waterproofing 
cloth: Use 2 gallons sweet skim-milk and 1 


gallon raw linseed oil. Mix and put in a jug 
Stir once 


until 


or other vessel in a warm place 


or twice a day for several days, or 


fermentation begins. For coloring use 2 or 


pounds to 1 gallon of liquid, of ochre, 


H vw 
chrome yellow, umber or any good dry color. 


Probably largest collection of elk 


the 


Losekamp of 





the 





i teeth in world is in the possession of 
Montana. 


Mr. 


John D. Billings, 
This is 
kamp from a sportsman’s standpoint, as the 


been the 


no particular credit to Lose- 


value placed upon such teeth has 


OUTDOOR 


A VALUABLE RECIPE. 


HOW THE INDIANS PRIZED ELK TEETH. 








LIFE 









of reindeer skin with the hair on the inside. 





Its weight is but a fraction of that of any 





other bag or bundle of blankets, and for 






warmth nothing comes near it, I have known 


men to be out on a trip of two months at 





a stretch with the thermometer ranging from 






25° to 60° below zero, living in tents alto- 






gether, never keeping a fire at night, and 





sleeping comfortably. 






It is possible that skins for making such 






be secured in San Francisco or 






bags might 







Seattle from some of the Alaska commercial 


companies, as I have seen coats, etc., made 









of them, which were made in San Francisco 






and shipped back to Alaska. It would be 


worth while for anyone who needs anything 








of the kind and wants the warmest and best, 






to try to secure one of these. An outer sack 


of light duck should be used to keep the 






skin from becoming soiled, wet or torn. 






Reindeer skin socks inside of the native 





boots or moccasins were the only footwear 





1 ever found that kept my feet warm in ex- 





I trieu to stand still 





treme cold weather when 
on snow or ice any length of time. 


L. STEVENSON. 











Pasadena, Calif. E. 








use a good quality of LL muslin, stretch on 





a flat surface or over a line, and paint one 





or two coats. 






Caution—Be sure your canvas is dry be- 
fore you roll it up, as I know of one case 
where it took fire spontaneously and caused 
a loss of several hundred dollars. I will 
guarantee results if directions are followed. 

J. A. WHITAKER. 
Springs, Colo. 








Steamboat 









cause of thousands of magnificent bull elk 





losing their lives. 





But the manner in which Mr. Losekamp 





obtained these teeth and an account of his 






trafficking with the Indians to secure them 





may be interesting to our readers, s0 we 
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have extracted the following from a letter 
lately written us on the subject. 

“Few people “know that an ordinary elk 
tooth is worth from 40 to 50 cents for the 
ivory alone, as the fineness of an elk tooth 
is exceptionally remarkable. One of these 
teeth will stand the most delicate cutting, to 
a thinness of tissue paper and not break, 
and at the same time polish to a fineness 
which no other ivory in the world equals 
possessing 62% phosphate of lime. 

“My early idea was to purchase only in 
large quantities. As soon as the Indians 
(who in those days needed money) found out 
that a trade with me could only be made by 
selling an entire dress (dresses having from 
200 to 600 teeth on each) I got them to 
come to my way of trading, and in a short 
while I got hold of many dresses. Many 
amusing swaps were experienced, for an 
Indian changes his mind while the money is 
being counted. Many times I would have a 
trusted employe go out and get the gold 
(all Indians in those days being goldbugs) 
which was placed in my one hand, and when 
price was agreed upon I would take the dress 
in one hand and pass the money over with 
Then 


the buck would stand by the trade, even if 


the other, which clinched the trade. 


the squaw wailed and kicked. Squaws at 
all times were averse to selling their gar- 
ments, beautifully ornamented as they often 
were, to the paleface. After the trade, Mr 
Buck usually had to square himself with Mrs. 
Injun by buying all kinds of trifies, includ- 
ing blankets, etc., with the promise that as 
soon as the spirits would permit him he 
would trade for and get her another dress. 
And, sure enough, in a few days you would 


see Mrs, Squaw with even a better dress, 
which she would with glee show me. It was 
then that Mr. Buck would bemoan the great 
cost the “swap” with me had cost him, as 
he had to give some half-dozen cayuses, with 
-other trinkets, to get the new elk tooth dress. 

“And thus the swapping continued until 
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these elk tooth dresses dwindled down to 


less than fifty which the Crow tribe had sev- 


eral years ago. Since that time the teeth 


have been taken off by ones and twos. so 


that to-day many Indians come to me and 


buy teeth, to put with bone teeth (which 


many are making) and putting the two to- 


gether. The innocent tourist takes his choice 


ind pays his money. As often as not a bone 


tooth is selected for the real stuff 
“As early as 1885 dozens of dresses were 


bought from the Indians by English and 
French cattlemen who then lived in these 


regions, and who would annually on their 


visits home take with them these dresses 


filled with teeth. 


“The largest dress which I purchased 
contained 1280 teeth, and was owned by the 
wife of “Plenty Cones” (lots of scalps), chief 


of the Crow tribe. For years my eye had 


rested on had 


this valuable dress (which 


fully 1000 large, fine, bull teeth). One day 
a trade was suggested by Mr. Plenty Cones 
who became enamored of a_ beaver coat 
which I had for my personal use. He started 


the preliminaries of the trade by sitting 


in the back part of my store for hours each 


day, smoking pipes and cigarettes. After 
five days we agreed upon terms, which wer 
that I should give him the coat and $60 for 
the dress. With my former experiences at 
trading in mind, I got the money ready and 
paid the $60, taking the dress away into hid- 
ing, as the squaw was ‘red-eyed’ about it. 
For two days she moped around, wailing, 
to the disgust of Mr, Plenty Cones, who was 
obliged to mortgage all his outfit and buy 
for her silk dresses, blankets, silk bandan- 
nas, beads, paints and everything her crav- 
ings asked for. He also promised her equally 
as good a dress—which she got in a short 
while, and which she delights to show me 
from year to year for the past twenty years 
(and which is not for sale)—since which 
time poor Plenty Cones has been ‘broke’ 
—and ever thus the ways of Mr. Injun.” 
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Questions and Answers. 


Wm. Glaze, Emery Gap, N I Having 
been to both trouble and ising 
dogs for coursing coyot ve ave a new 
trouble to contend wit Pa this \ 


cinity are using poison 


carcass they find They ist laugl 


1 at us 
when told we are apt to lose dogs that cost 
from $10 to $40. Is there an vay of reach 


ing these people? 


Answer.—There is no law Colorado 
(one of the most likely states in which such 
a law would be) forbidding putting out poi 
son for coyotes or any of the carnivora, nor 


do we find any such law in New Mexico 
We presume, however, that at common law 
anyone putting out poison is pecuniarily lia- 
ble in a _ civil action for damages caused 


thereby 


John Koyman, Orange City, Ia.—Will you 
please answer the following questions 
through your magazine: (1) Is the Savage 
light-weight rifle, which weighs 6 pounds 
and has a 20-inch barrel, as good a big game 
rifle as the 26-inch barrel Savage rifle? 
(2) Will the lignt-weight rifle shoot as ac- 
curate and far as the heavier, longer barrel 
rifle, or does the length of barrel make no 
difference in range and accuracy? (3) Which 
arm is more powerful, Luger pistol or the 
45 Colt Automatic; and what is the range 
and killing power of each, and are they pow- 
erful enough to kill moose and grizzly bear? 
(4) What is the killing range of a .44XL 
shot cartridge fired from a revolver, and 
also that of .56-56 shot cartridge? (5) Please 
name a book which tells all about cartridges 
and their range, accuracy and penetration, 
and also please tell me where I can get a 
Savage light-weight rifle, .303 calibre; that 
is, which sporting houses handle them. 
(6) Could Luger or .45 Colt Automatic pis- 


tol take the place of a rifle in hunting big 


game? (7) Does the American and Canadian 
Sportsmen’s Association sell sporting goods? 
(8) Are there any supplemental chambers 
made for .303 calibre rifles which shoot .22 
calibre cartridges? (9) One more question: 
Can you tell me where free government 
homesteads may be had, in good big game 
districts like northern Minnesota and Wis 


consin? 


Answer.—(1) The 20-inch 6-pound Savage 
featherweight” is a more desirable big gam¢ 
hunting rifle than the regular model on ac- 
count of its weight, being less objectionabl 
to carry. (2) There is practically no differ 
ence in range and accuracy between the 20 
inch and 26-inch barrels, although the dif 
ference in length and greater distance be- 
tween the sights gives the longer barrel an 
apparent advantage; this difference, for 
hunting purposes, means nothing to the 
hunter, and the convenience of the shorter 
barrel is now being generally recognized. 
The length of barrel is largely a matter of 
individual preference. (3) The .45 Colt Au- 
tomatic pistol is more powerful than the .30 
calibre Luger Automatic, but the Luger is 
now being supplied in 9m.m. calibre, which 
calibre compares favorably with the .45 Colt 
Automatic in killing. power, particularly as 
the range increases. The velocity of the 
9m.m. Luger pistol bullet is 1,150 feet per 
second. (4) The shooting of shot cartridges 
from a revolver is not practicable. It would 
be mere child’s play so far as killing any- 
thing was concerned. (5) Send for cata- 
logues from the leading gun makers, and 
also get copy of the Ideal Hand Book. 
(6) The revolver or automatic can never 
compete with the rifle in its domain. Nei- 
ther of the former are safe weapons for 
grizzlies or moose. The revolver or auto- 
matic pistol is not, strictly speaking, a hunt- 
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ing weapon. (7) You can ascertain this fact 
by addressing the association direct (8) A 
supplemental chamber is only intended to 
furnish the shooter a lighter or different load 
of powder, and can only be used with a cart 
dge whose bullet is of equal diameter to 
he original calibre of the rifle The bullet 
must of course fit the bore of the gun and 
take” the rifling in order to get direction. 
(9) Government land in good big game dis 


tricts is still obtainable but the monetary 
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value of outlying claims is questiona 
general such claims are worthless ( 
of their isolated position, and purch: 
becomes the alternative when farmil 
object 








WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST. 


Campers and sportsmen who 1 

est should note that the equipme 

ientific and exploring expeditio: 

past fifty years has included 

Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed M 
Keeps in any climate and undé 


ons The original and leading brand 
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Man—If you want to grow up to be a man like me, throw 


away that cigar 


Boy—Guess I'll hang onto this 


“butt” then, 


SERENADE. 


Come, Love, cease thy dreaming; 
Come where stars are beaming; 
Where the firefly gleaming 
Darts thro’ mossy dell; 
Where the pale moon glancing, 
Sheds her beams entrancing, 
Nature’s charms enhancing: 
There my love I’ll tell. 


Where the night-bird singing, 
Joy and gladness bringing, 
Care and sorrow winging, 
I would fly with thee. 
To this glade inviting, 
Free from all things blighting, 
Love our hearts uniting; 
Come, my Love, with me! 


DONALD A. FRASER. 
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St. Peter's Dome, line of Cripple Creek on Colorado Short Line 





J. H. Batty of El Paso, Texas., and a leopard secured by 
him in Mexics. Mr. Batty has been a traveling naturalist 
for 32 years 

















RISE OF A YOUNG WESTERNER. 


We always take off our hat to genius end 
enterprise, and lift it a few inches higher 
and bow a little lower when the result of 
such is attained through hard effort and con 


scientious attention to business. Tom Bot 


terill, old-time cycle racer, ex-salesman in a 
cycle store, ex-manager of a manufacturing 
company’s branch store, and ex everything 
else that meant hustle and get-up, has 
bought out the Denver branch store of the 
George N. Pierce Company and is now in full 
control of the store which for years he man 
aged so successfuily for the above compan) 

The old company now only makes automo 
biles But another company made ip of 
members of the old firm of George N. Pierce 
Company and known as the Pierce Cycle 
Company, has taken over the old automobile 
ind cycle factory, which will be used by 
them in the manufacture of cycles only M1 
Botterill handles the same territory as the 
old company on bicycles (wholesale and r« 
tail), namely, Colorado, New Mexico, Ar 
zona, part of Texas, Utah, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming. He also handles automobils 
but only in Colorado and at retail. 

Since taking over the old factory the 
Pierce Cycle Company will devote all its time 
to the manufacture of Pierce cycles, which 
will mean an improvement (if such a thing 
is possible) in the product. They will also 
be able to push the business much more as- 
siduously than when they made both cycles 
and automobiles. The prices on Pierce 


wheels for '07 run from $45 to $85. 
appeal 
best 


This will 


strongly to the man who wants the 


very in a bicycle which mechanical 


and 
It will 


to their list this year. 


brains up-to-date machinery can turn 


out. mean thousands of sales added 


This company is now experimenting on mo- 


tor cycles, which they expect to have ready 
in about six months. It wouldn't be a bad 
plan for anyone interested in adding a crack 
line of wheels to their stock, or anyone con- 
templating the purchase of a first-class bi- 
eycle to correspond with Tom Botterill, care 
the George N. Pierce Company, Denver, Colo 








NEW TRAP SHOOTERS’ GUIDE. 


We are in receipt of a copy of what is 
called “The Trap Shooters’ Guide” from the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 


Haven, Connecticut Although it is a valu 


ible compendium of useful information to all 


trap shooters, embracing about fifty pages 
vet it is distributed gratuitously to sports- 
men. (Mention this notice when writing and 


you will be sure to obtain a copy). It is be 





tifully printed, size 4%x6% inches, contains 
the trap shooting rules (both target and live 
bird) adopted by the Interstate Association 
ind various systems of dividing purses ‘ 
sides diagrams illustrating the trap-shooting 
rules It could not be prepared and printed 
for less than 25 cents a copy, and is really 
worth much more than that to the 
shooter 
NEW BULLETS. 
257312 257306 

The new ideal metal gas che 
high power rifles that were produced by the 
Id@al Manufacturing Company a short while 
ago, that the shooters can make themselves 
and with which they can reload their owr 
shells, have proven so satisfactory in the ) 


calibre and other larger calibres that to meet 


the demand from the shooters of the great 
variety of .25 calibre rifles the company an 
nounce that they are now ready to furnish 


moulds, reloading tools and metal gas checks 
for bullet No. 257312 

25-30 25-21, 25-25 
Also for bullet No. 257306 
.25-36 Marlin 


the charge 


for 25-20 single shot 


repeater, Stevens rifles 


, 9r > 


for .25-35 
With 


Winches 
rifles. these 
of 

with 


bullet 


ter and 


bullets same high-power 


powder be used as the regu 


ac EE. 


may 


metal jacketed and it 
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This school has made good 


N with the sportsmen in every sense of the 
GENTLEME word Their idea of teaching sportsmen by 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 


been intimately acquainted with the school 
since its beginning, and can say that accord 
ing to the best of our knowledge they treat 
every 


student with absolute fairness and give 


them a most excellent course of instructions 
I believe every sportsman ought to know 
how to properly care for his own best speci- 


mens, and we know of no better way of a: 


correspondence to mount their own speci- 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


quiring this knowledge than to take a cor 


“MEE The Name is respondence course from this school It is 

stamped on every certainly worth the price they ask to every 

loop — sportsman in the country. 

The If you have not already done so, write to 
coma! them for their printed matter. Their adver 


sement appears on the last advertising 


CLASP J paces of tnis issue 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS MARBLE’S SAFETY POCKET AX. 















Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, TT tool wi be indispensable to prospe 
, epic tors, miners and geologists The pick will 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers ; 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. be attached to the No. 2, 20-ounce axe after 
May Ist at an additional charge 
“ALWAYS EASY It can be securely and instantly locked 
— Te either up or dow The pick will stand ur 
laimed they are fully s te yr more y 
) d é elocity Is € 4 
pow n! t It is laimed b 
n f i the egulatr ear 
rd met ere ! t wear oO te okt 
oe re bullets wil 
greatly prolong their ‘ Bullet No. 311299 
the >} British rifles, using proportior 
ately the ime harge of LL. & R. Lightning 
powder s bullet No. 308284 the | S. KPae imited service and will be found handy 
rifle when climbing When folded the axe head 
m to the time of these metal gas check can be safely used as a hammer. The safety 
bullet being placed on the market it was ixe is the handiest tool a sportsman ever 
generally said to be impossible to produce a car carried Anyone interested should ad- 
" } ‘ perate the higeh- dress the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone 
power sporting ifle ind ‘ ill charge of Michigar 
H. P. powde but t re t is now -—-- - 
: : iitaa rd m6 wid THE PETERS CALENDAR. 
mm pows é cu 
ra ) » t ere knowledge The Pete Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, 
= 16a naking one’s owr mmunition Ohio, in a ordance with its usual custom, is 
— " x a lithographed calendar for 1907. 
rhose who } e seen this calendar pronounce 
A SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. the best of a long series of interesting and 
We h e frequent! ed ttentior rtist ’ ture It is not merely a picture 
the Northwester 5 xidermy vyevel for t is a story to te of a boy 




























2% T SHELLS 
ARE EVENLY —— 


Cut one open and observe 
how evenly the wads are seated and 
how thoroughly the thick wads are 
lubricated. Shoot Arrows or Nitro 
Clubs and you will find the recoil, 
pattern, and the velocity even. They 
are so absolutely uniform that a good 
aim means a good bag. 

















W. H. Heer won the Highest Average for all 


target shot atin] 0, ‘coring 06. 3« with Arrow 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 






Agen 
113 Broadwa 
New York Cit 









in shooting is increased by using 

the Remington Autoloading 
i ‘ . ee “1° 

Shotgun. The “‘kick’’ is utilized 


to eject, cock and reload the arm. 
There is no punishment from 
heavy recoil. A solid breach pro- 
tects the shooter’ s face. Shoot 
the greatest of all wild fowl guns 

it's the modern gun for the 
modern hunter. 


List prices $40 and upwards. A full 
line of Double Guns also. ¥ All dealers. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
"LION, N, Y. 


Agency. 315 Broadway, New York City 
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who has stolen off in the early morning with 
his father’s shotgun, and comes home at sun 
rise with two fine wild geese, his boyish sat 
isfaction in nowise lessened by the impending 
parental displeasure. The lendar is litho- 


graphed in beautiful colors, and has already 
proven to be a very popular advertisement 
for an equally popular line of goods It will 
be sent to anyone mentioning this notice who 
sends ten cents in coin Owing to the great 


number of these requests, it will be impos- 


sible to even acknowledge those not enclos- 


ing the remittance, which is intended merely 


the cost of mailing 


to covel 


ART IN CALENDARS. 


It is a fact I l 


noted b ill observing per 
sons that the art in calendars is excelled by 
but few of the works of the ordinary artists 
and, sometimes, more enthusiasm, than the 
man employed by a big mercantile or othe 
institution to draw for them a suitable paint 
of to-day. Hardly any artist sits down to 
his canvas with more exactitude, more pains 








ing for a calendar. If the picture was to be 
an exclusive one it would often sell for hun- 
dreds of dollars—perhaps, sometimes, thou- 
sands. 

The Bristol calendar this year is a most 
beautiful piece of work—a cut of which we 
take pleasure in publishing herewith. One 
of these calendars will be sent to any one 


mentioning this notice and 10 cents 


enclosing 
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in silver to the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, 


Conn, 


IMPORTED BIRDS AT YARDLEY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


A remarkable shipment of valuable birds 


arrived during the month of December in 
Yardley for Wenz & Mackensen, who as 
agents for the firm of Julius Mohr, Jr., Ulm, 


Germany, have imported about 2,000 Hungar- 


ian partridges and pheasants, German shoot- 


ing pigeons and some Maltese pigeons. Most 
of the Hungarian partridges, which, by the 
way, are twice the size of our “Bob Whites,” 
much hardier and more prolific, were im- 
ported for the game commissioners of IIli- 
nois and Kansas, and will be liberated after 
reaching their destination The same holds 
gzood as to the pheasants, while the pigeons 
were sent as samples for large future ship- 
ments 

The consignment was accompanied by 
John Witek, an employe of the firm, who 
cared well for the birds on their journey of 
over three weeks, losing a much smaller per- 
centage of them than anticipated. The 


whole shipment 
New 


& Mackensen 


was taken to the premises of 
the York poultry plant, owned by Wenz 
and kept there for a few days 
for resting and recrating the birds. 

Just about 
for his 
phants, six 


a year ago, John Witek brought 
employers a shipment of seven ele- 
tigers, four leopards, seven ante- 
number of monkeys from Bom- 
India, but he says the caring for 2,000 
hold of a storm-beaten steamer 
strenuous work than attending to 
animals. While Mr. Mohr 


lopes and a 
bay, 
birds in the 
is more 


the above-named 


makes the dealing in all kinds of live game, 
ornamental water fowl and fancy pheasants 
his specialty, he can also fill promptly all 
kinds of orders for zoological gardens and 
menageries 
NOTES. 

At the tournament at Wickels, IIL, Dee 

lith, Mr. Duffey of Decatur, Ill, won high 


average, and Mr. H. W. Cadwallader 
high general average, both using Peters fac- 
tory-loaded Ideal shells. 
At the tournament 
Faces at Boston, Mass., 
Griffith, using Peters 
shells, first 
Pale Face trophy. 
Griffith won high 
lington, Mass., 
favorable 
Another New 
has joined 


amateur 


given by the Pale 
Dec. 7th, Mr. EB. C. 
factory-loaded Ideal 
amateur average and the 
The previous week Mr. 
amateur average at Wel- 
scoring 143 out of 150 under 
weather conditions. 
York manufacturing institu- 
the profit-sharing movement. 


won 


most 


tion 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








A SPLENDID IDEA, 


SPORTSMEN EVERYWHERE ARE LEARN- 
ING TO BE TAXIDERMISTS. 


T HAS COME TO OUR NO 
TICE very forcibly of late 
that more and more of 





the sportsmen are mounting 
their own specimens of all 
kinds. This is a most laud- 
able condition, and if our 
prophecy be true, it is onlya 
short time until every man 
who owns a gun and hunts 
game, either large or small, 
will consider it a necessity 
to know not only the rudi- 
ments of Taxidermy, but the 
art in its various interesting 
branches. 

Fellow - sportsmen, how 
many beautiful game birds 
and animals have you killed 
in the past that you have earnestly desired 
to have mounted? Did it not seem almost a 
shame not to send these rare and valuable 
trophies to some competent taxidermist? But 
something usually prevented. We felt that 
we could not afford the expense, or perhaps 
the game was taken far from home or camp 
and it seemed impossible to preserve it in 
good condition until the Taxidermist could 
be reached 

Should we have been able during, say, the 
past five years, to have all the birds, ani- 
mals and game heads we have secured 
mounted correctly, what a wonderful collec- 
tion we would now have, and how we would 
prize it. Then such a collection would be 
worth hundreds of dollars 

After all, why not make these collections? 
Why not every man know the art of Taxider 
my for himself? Surely the mounting of 
one’s trophies would be one of the most fas- 
cinating recreations imaginable—second only 
to hunting the birds and animals themselves 
What beautiful decorations for our office and 
den we could make, and of how much interest 
could we make the collection to our friends! 

Can any one learn Taxidermy? It seems 
so Years ago Taxidermists kept their 
methods secret, but nowadays the very best 
and easier methods are available to all. We 
know of many who have become skilled Tax- 
idermists by working with professionals for 
a time, and many others who have learned 
the business by mail courses. The North- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, makes a specialty of teaching the art 
by correspondence, and it will amply pay 
any of our readers who are interested to get 
in touch with the manager and allow him to 
explain the school. 

Think it over and if you have a little 
spare time this winter give it to Taxidermy 
and if you are not delighted with it, we miss 
our guess Editor 
















































SPORTSMEN 





Be Your Own 


Taxidermist 


Why not learn to mount and 
preserve the beautiful —- 
Animals and Game-heads pu 
secure on your hunting trips? 
You can learn this wonderful art 
(so long kept secret), right in 
your own home during your 
spare time. You can save all 
of your best specimens, decorate 
your home, den, and office, and 
save Taxidermist’s bills, as well 
as make splendid profits by 
mounting for others and selling 
your specimens. You can now 


Learn by Mail 


all branches of the art of Tax- 
idermy. Our course of lessons 
teaches you to mount, every kind 
of Bird or Animal, Head, Fish 
etc., also to tan skins an« 
beautiful robes and rugs. 
and best methods, easily and 
quickly learned. Thousands of 
the leading sportsmen are mem- 
bers of our school and have 
learned Taxidermy successfully 
They say that every hunter, 
angler, or nature-lover are 
know this splendid art at 
out-door sports and Taxi Rein 

are inseparable—that they go 
hand in hand. Would you not 
like to know this fascinatir 
profitable business? 


We Can Teach You 


If you are a sportsman 
urge you to investigat Give 
the work your spare time for a 
few weeks and you will be a 
competent Taxidermist. You 
will be delighted with the re- 
sults. 

May we send you full parti- 
culars? Mail the coupon now— 
today, and let us explain all 
about our school for Sportsmen 
—by Sportsmen. You will be 
interested. 


FREE-°: beautiful new 
catalog, 


c ‘ the 
Taxidermy Magazine, ple! a8 of 
mounted game, and sample dip- 
loma, free to sportsmen 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL A 
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OF TAXIDERMY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. .s* S$" 


Rs Pd 

(Street address on _o AY s 
the Coupon.) » Dn. . Sr 

s «> aw re 
Don’t fail to 4 < or 

° oh << 

mail the o” re = cS 
Coupon > 
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send you Neir handsome 


i i t Rahway ru 
I distribut » 3 t zed bunch of na recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, M1 
‘hristmas plums to tl ! rious employe Frederick Wilson of Auburn, Cal., writes 


Christmas presents; the same being a per i\ beer ndling dogs, as an amateu! 
employs wage for the year for tl | t twelve years, but your book 
I Ss grow mate Trainer, has been of more 
ne every ir 1K uught to cement closer sistar to me than my twelve years’ expe! 
the mutual interes of worker and employer n And Dr. A. J. Burgess of Milwaukee 
The Lefever gun in the har f Mr. H. An ri Your book has been of great assist 
derson, an amateu vor Z iverage over! al ‘ 1e It is a plain, rational and satis 
professior al and mateu hanksgiving day 


it Mata ett fan rop ostal card to fa ry plan of treatment for a dog and his 


ie Lefever rm ‘o Sy1 is N. Y., and 











ELH HEADS 
Horns, Full 
Specimens ano Wholesale @ Retail 


Largest Collection of Game 


Teeth Heads, Fur Rugs and 


Curios in the West. 
ve Send for large 
Visit Our Free Museum Illustrated Catalogue 


J. C. MILES, tAxiweRmist 
33G Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Mention Outdoor Life Opposite Brown Palace Hotel 


























HIMSELI 





One of the best known 


5 : campers in the west on the 
ris e Ss é summit of the Olympic Moun. 
; tains. 2,000 feet below he 


Reversible “Standa rd. : or and in his tepee 
Front Sight cia 


sfe says, “We camped where 





it was wet, were rained on 





and snowed up for three days 
but the ComrortT SLEEPING 
i a_i nid ; , Pocket and Air Bep made 
Zz => re ecm €<*. good through it all and beats 
349 B29 303 ai Lie” the blanket bed or sleeping 
Combines one Ivory and one Gold Bead. Both bag so far that there is no 
beads are the same size and are furnished in comparison.” 
either 1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 inch sizes, : 


s 


. His CAMP 
The lustrous convex surface of the Pope's 


Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the faintest 
rays of light and is clearly discernable in the 
early dawn or evening twilight—adding valua- 
ble moments to both ends of day and at the most 
favorable time for getting shots at big game. 

The sight can be instantly reversed. Simply 
pull up the bead carrier against the pressure o 
the spring until it clears the groove in base— 
then turn it around 

A dowel near eachend of groove engages 
with holes in hottom of bead carrier. These 
would take up the shock of a blow on either end. 

Sold by dealers ordirect. Price, $1.50. 
Mention caliber and model Send for 56-page 
free catalog, “S Send at once for Comfort Sleeping Pocket Circular, 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO —_ only describes it fully but tells what others think 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S. A. METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 

















